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Excessive Acgvuisittveness.—The Ripley cir- 
cuit court of Indiana has sentenced Mr. Muir to the Peni- 
tentiary for two years for forging a note for $2. Mr. Muir 
is probably the richest man in Ripley county. It is sup- 
_~ that his property is worth near $100,000-—Z2chaage 

per. 


[¥e venture to believe, that, on an examination, it-would 
be found that this individual has more acquisitiveness than 
concientiousness, Who will examine his head?) 

Tae ParenotogicaL CaBINeT OF FowLERS AND 
Watts, No. 308 Broadway, New York, contains thousands 
of uvsts and casts from the heads of the most distinguished 
men that ever lived; also, skvLLs, human and animal, from 
all quarters of the globe —including Egyptian Mummies, 
Pirates, Robbers, Murderers and Thieves; also, numerous 
Parties and Drawnves of celebrated individuals, living 
and dead. Museum always rees to visitors. Examinations, 
with Charts and written descriptions of character, when 


ELEOTRICITY IN PLANTS 
AND ANIMALS. 


BY WILLIAM C. ROGERS. 


PART FIRST. 

Tastes of Miletus discovered by accident 
that continuous friction upon a piece of amber 
gave to it the power of first attracting and then 
repelling light bodies placed in its immediate vi- 
cinity. The Greek eat amber is #jAextpov 
(Electron), and the ‘Yorce thus acquired 
from friction received the name of Execrnicrry. 
These results thus obtained formed the basis of a 
continued series of experiments which discovered 
new and important truths at long intervals of time, 
until that knowledge which we possess was crown- 
ed by the application of this mystic agent to 
the purposes of written language, and of chemi- 
cal and mechanical power. It now ranks among 
the most important of the natural agents which 
man has made subservient to his will, and bids 
fair to supersede all others in the production of 
power for the accomplishment of mechanical or 
chemical results. But with all our knowledge of 
this agent, we are still ignorant of its peculiar 
nature. It is essentially so subtle as toelude our 
powers of analysis; and the crucible of the 
chemist is powerless in its efforts to unravel its 
mysteries, though it be mighty in its results 
when dissecting and dismembering the grosser 
powers of nature. We are acquainted with elec- 
tricity only from its effects ; and it is our design 
at this time to consider the relations subsisting 
between it and organized bodies, In order that 
we may the more readily gain this end, it will be 
expedient for us to state a few of the 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES 


upon which our knowledge of this mystic power 
is founded. 

The sources of electricity are friction, chemi- 
cal action, light, heat, magnetism, and, since 
many of these powers are active in the living 





body, the animal organization. 





TUEORIES OF ELECTRICITY.” 


This agent is held to be material in its nature, 
for the following reasons: It emanates from sub- 
stances which contain it in excess, and produces 
effects similar to those of a mechanical agent in 
exceedingly rapid motion, It is held to be a 
principle sui generis, material, and yet so light, 
subtile, and diffusive, as to yield none of the or- 
dinary characteristics of matter upon the closest 
examination and. the most delicate attempts at 
analysis. 

Theory of Two Electric Fiuids. This theory 
originated with Dufay, and is founded upon the 
assumption that there are two electric fluids, the 
one developed upon glass, and termed vitreous, 
and the other developed from resinous substances, 
and therefore denominated resinous. These two 
fluids are supposed to be equally subtile and 
elastic, universally diffused, and therefore pres- 
ent in all bodies, each highly repulsive of its 
own particles, but attractive of those of the op- 
posite kind ; these attractive and repulsive forces 
being exactly equal at equal distances, and vary- 
ing inversely with the square of the distance. In 
the ordinary or quiescent state, they are supposed 
to be combined with, or to exactly neutralize 
each other, and electrical excitation is in conse- 
quence of one fluid being in excess. Friction, 
among other agencies, destroys their combina- 
tion. 

Theory of a Single Fluid. This theory, the 
one most generally received, is that of the cele- 
brated philosopher, Dr. Franklin, (called from 
him the Franklinian theory,) and is based upon 
the assumption that electricity is a single fluid, 
pervading all material bodies ; the particles of 
which fluid repel one another, and attract the 
particles of all other matter with a force varying 
with the square of the distance. It has also been 
shown, in corroboration of this theory, that pon- 
derable bodies, uncombined with electricity, repel 
each other with the same force and according to 
the same law as the particles of electricity. Ac- 
cording to this theory, those bodies which have 
their natural quantity of electricity, a quantity 
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exactly sufficient to neutralize and saturate their 
ultimate particles, are said to be wunelectric. 
These are electrically indiffirent towards each 
other, since the repulsion of the ultimate parti- 
cles of electricity is exactly balanced by the 
attraction exerted by contiguous matter for 
these same particles. When this natural quan- 
tity of electricity is either increased or dimin- 
ished, electrical excitement is the result. Thus, 
by the friction of silk upon glass, the latter gains 
that electricity which the former loses; the silk 
has less and the glass has more than its natural 
quantity. The glass, in this case, is in a state de- 
nominated positive, and represented in symboli- 
cal language by the sign pilus (+-), while the 
state of the silk is said to be negative, and is 
represented by the sign minus (—). Bodies posi- 
tively excited repel each other by means of the 
repulsion of the ultimate particles of electricity 
with which they are surcharged ; and the equal 
tendency of negatively excited bodies to repel 
each other may be attributed to the mutual re- 
pulsion exercised one towards the other by the 
particles of matter, or to an attraction between 
bodies in“this negative state and the contiguous 
air, which is positively electrified by induction. 

Thus, like states produce repulsion, and unlike 
states attraction. -+ and +, or — and — pro- 
duce repulsion, while 4+- and —, or — and + 
produce attraction. 

Dr. L. C. Beck remarks, (Chemistry, p. 876,) 
“Tt is somewhat singular that most of the elec- 
trical phenomena can be equally well explained 
upon either of the above hypotheses, and, as has 
been remarked, the solution depends more upon 
the taste than the judgment of the inquirer. I 
adopt the theory of a single fluid, in preference 
to that of two fluids, because it seems to me to 
be more easily understood and applied by those 
for whom this work is chiefly intended.” 

Adopting with him the Franklinian theory, we 
observe from the foregoing that no manifestation 
of electricity takes place as long as that power 
is uniformly diffused, or in a state of equilibrium ; 
but when that equilibrium is disturbed, and one 
body, which, from its isolation, gains a surplus 
of electricity from surrounding objects, then do 
we find that a force is generated proportioned to 
the quantity of the fluid isolated, and powerful 
in the production of chemical and mechanical 
effects. These general effects are Excitation, 
Attraction, Repulsion, Transference, Distribu- 
tion, and Induction; and the examination of 
their influences upon organized bodies, which is 
now to claim our attention, will be greatly facili- 
tated and enlightened by the preceding brief 
summary of general principles. 


I. ELECTRICITY IN PLANTS, 


This agent effects important changes in the 
chemical state of the solids and fluids of plants, 
but no perceptible structural alteration except it 
be so powerfully concentrated that a mechanical 
is superadded to its chemical action. In this lat- 
ter case the death of the plant results from two 
causes: first, a chemical change is induced, which 
is unfavorable to the presence and centinued 
manifestation of the phenomena of life; and, 
second, destructive mechanical effect is produced, 
which, by dissolving the structural continuity of 
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the plant, so dismembers it as to produce certain 
death. 

The normal changes produced by electricity 
are in constant though imperceptible operation, 
and are powerful in proportion to the predispo- 
sition to these changes already existing or latent 
in the plant. The electricity acts as a stimulus 
to these affinities, which, previous to its admis- 
sion, were dormant. 

The state of electrical equilibrium is most fa- 
vorable to the continuance and well-being of or- 
ganized bodies, and in most, if not all of these, 
we find a special provision for its maintenance. 
Thus, the points formed by the leaves and twigs 
of all plants, and especially the downy covering 
of those plants designed for rapid growth, may 
be regarded as especial provisions for maintain- 
ing that just and due equilibrium between them- 
selves and the surrounding atmosphere which is 
most favorable to their growth and continuance. 
Were it not for these provisions of nature, this 
wholesome equilibrium would be constantly dis- 
turbed by the various operations of vegetables, 
and especially by the process of evaporation 
which is continually taking place from the sur- 
face of their leaves. 

When the atmosphere is surcharged with elec- 
tricity, the growth of the young shoots of many 
plants is rapidly increased. The observance of 
this fact led to the institution of a series of ex- 
periments, from which the following results were 
obtained : 

Potatoes, mustard, and cress, cineraras, fuch- 
sias, and some other plants, have their develop- 
ment, and, in some instances, their productive- 
ness, greatly increased by being made to grow 
between a copper and zinc plate connected by a 
conducting wire. The rapidity with which the 
plant can thus be produced from the seed is start- 
ling and almost incredible. Thé process by which 
one experimenter, Mr. Pine, produced a perfectly 
developed plant from the seed in a few moments, 
is as follows: Having steeped a small quantity 
of mustard or cress-seed in diluted oxymuriatic 
acid, he sowed in light soil in a garden plot, cov- 
ered it with a metallic cover, and brought it in 
contact with the prime conductor of an electric 
machine. The seed sprang up as if by magic, 
and in an almost incredibly short space of time 
the crop was ready to cut. 
of Prof. Med. & Phil. for Dec. 1853.) 


thus beneficial to those plants mentioned above, 
it is absolutely injurious and even destructive to 
very many others, among which we may mention 
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rium which is observed in nature, and which fa- 
vors the gradual development of all organized 
bodies, while the latter are unable to withstand 
the chemical effects of this abnormal disturbance, 
and consequently perish upon its accession or in- 
duction. We may in this manner account for 
the powerful effects of lightning upon trees and 
plants, which are otherwise inexplicabie. Though 
the electric shock may be insufficient to injure 
the tree mechanically, still it dies from chemical 
changes induced in the circulating fluids, or in 
the albuminous matter which lines the cells of 
the wood. It has been further observed that 
where the shock has been insufficient to injure 
the parent tree, it has still proved fatal to the 
vitality of the engrafted slips and buds. 

That the ordinary processes of vegetable 
growth are attended with a disturbance of the 
electric equilibrium, is proved by the following 
experiment of Pouillet, cited by Carpenter in 
his “Principles of General and Comparative 
Physiology,” § 631, p. 857. 

“ Several pots filled with earth and containing 
different seeds were placed upon an insulated 
stand, in a chamber, the air of which was kept 
dry by quicklime ; and the stand was placed in 
connection with acondensing electrometer. Dur- 
ing germination no electric disturbance was 
manifested, but the seeds had scarcely sprouted 
when the signs of it were evident: and when 
the young plants were in a complete state of 
growth, they separated the gold leaves of the 
electrometer half an inch from each other. It 
was calculated by him that a surface of a hun- 
dred meters square in extent produces in a day 
more electricity than would be sufficient to 
‘charge the strongest battery ; and he not unrea- 
sonably considered that the growth of plants 
may be one of the most constant and powerful 
sources of atmospheric electricity. The disen- 
gagement of vapor from the surface of the leaves 
would alone be sufficient to produce such a dis- 
turbance, as the fluid from which it is given off 
is always charged with saline and other ingredi- 
ents ; and the gaseous changes which are effected 
by the leaves upon the oxygen and carbonic acid 


| Of the atmosphere, may be regarded as additional 


| sources of development. 


During the various 


| processes of decomposition and re-composition 


(Franklin Journal | 


which take place in the assimilation of the vege- 


| table juices, we should expect the electric equi- 
But while this exalted electrical excitement is | 


librium would be sometimes disturbed, some- 


| times restored. Of this the following facts ap- 
| pear, among others, to be sufficient : 


the geraniums and balsams. A reason for this | 


may be assigned by assuming that the chemical 
changes continually in operation in all plants, 
though essentially the same, (since the same ob- 


“If a wire be placed in apposition with the 
bark of a growing plant, and another be passed 
into the pith, contrary electrical states are indi- 


| cated, when they are applied to an electrometer. 


ject is to be gained in all by the employment of | 


the same means,) are still minutely different in 
different species and genera. In those plants 
which are benefited by an exalted electrical ex- 


citement, these chemical changes are favored and | 


accelerated ; while these same changes in those 
injured thereby, being chemically different, are 
not only retarded, but even in many cases per- 
verted and prevented at the expense of the life 
of these different orders. The former are bene- 
fited by a disturbange of that electrical equilib- 


If platinum wires be passed into the two extremi- 
ties of a fruit, as the apple or pear, the stalk is 
negative, the eye positive ; whilst in such as the 
peach or apricot, a contrary state exists. Ifa 
prune be divided equatorially, and the juice be 
squeezed from its two halves into separate ves 
sels, its portions will in like manner indicate op- 


| posite electrical states, although no difference 


can be perceived in their chemical qualities.” 
Here we are compelled, from a want of space, * 
to curtail our researches into this interesting and 


| important branch of our subject, hoping, how- 
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ever, to resume them at some future time when 
| attention has been more generally called to them 
than at present. In our next article we will con- 
sider more fully Electricity in Animals—a sub- 
ject more directly collateral to great principles 
advanced and advocated by this Journal. 


Biography. 


B. FRANK. PALMER. 


HIS PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOG- 
RAPHY. 








Tae Physical organization of Mr. Palmer 
indicates a remarkable degree of power and 
toughness, combined with activity. The tem- 
perament would be called Morrve-Menrtat, or 
Biious-Nervous. He has a strong frame, and 
a compact muscular system. The vital organs 
are very well developed—the lungs partic- 
ularly so. His circulation is steady and strong, 
which is a bodily element that coincides with 
his steadiness of mind, and the two qualities 
combined give him great self -possession.— 
He is not easily agitated or thrown off his bal- 
ance, and has courage enough to look danger 
and difficulty in the very face, and his tempera- 
ment is such that the body harmonizes with this 
state of mind. Hence, he is qualified to storm 
the castle of opposition, and make his way in the 
world against great difficulties. 

He needs a great amount of physical exercise, 
in order to maintain his health. If he were to 
become sedentary in his habits, and at the same 
time devote himself to study, or to a business 
requiring thought, the natural tone of his con- 
stitution would run down, and “his nervous sys- 
tem would become too active for health and hap- 
piness. He ought to live in a high latitude, and 
should avoid all regions of country where bilious 
fevers prevail ; for he is more in danger of bil- 
ious difficulty than of any other. He should 
avoid concentrated and rich diet, especially ar- 
ticles containing much fatty matter, and should 
make the bulk of his meals from fruits and fari- 
nacia. Grapes, strawberries, tomatoes, and ap- 
ples, which contain considerable acid, will serve 
to keep his liver in good condition, and that will 
promote digestion and general health. His brain 
is unusually large, which being sustained by a 
vigorous body, gives him a great amount of 
mental power, and a strong desire to engage in 
comprehensive enterprises requiring scope of 
mind and energy of character. 

He has a few leading mental peculiarities 
which serve to mark his character very distinct- 
ly. In the first place his head is high, from the 
opening of the ears, and long from that point 
forward,—indicating a predominance of the moral 
faculties and of those which give independence, 
pride, and determination, as well as those giv- 
ing taste, ingenuity, and intellectual power. 

His animal propensities are not very influen- 
tial ; and, under favorable circumstances, where 
he had a sufficient amount of mental and physi- 
cal exercise to keep his mind and body in the 
Proper condition, he would have but little diffi- 
culty in restraining his animal feelings. 
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He never makes aggressive warfare upon his | 
fellow men, though he has tremendous powers 
of resistance. This is not because he loves to | 
grapple with men, but because he has too much | 
pride and independence to allow his rights to be | 
invaded. He has a very strong desire to be his 
own master; he loves liberty above all things 
else, and he would revolt in the most decided 
manner against any law or custom that would 
invade his personal rights. 

Firmness is one of his strongest traits of char- | 
acter. It does not produce mere dogged obsti- 
nacy, but it gives a very strong determination, 
and the power to endure pain and privation with 
fortitude. It braces up his energy, it works with 
his independence and ambition, and it also com- 
bines with his intellect, which enables him to 
hold on and hold out, and to keep his mind and 
purposes directed to the desired object until it is 
accomplished. “I can’t” is a phrase that he 
rarely uses. 

He should be known for undisguised frank- | 
ness. He is too plain-hearted, and he allows peo- | 
ple to know too much about his affairs. He should 
be more guarded in his expressions. He is not 
a schemer, but is a planner. He works in 
the open day,—people can follow his tracks, 
and he is seldom ashamed or afraid to have them 
do so. 

He knows but little about fear. He has some | 
degree of watchfulness, but he rarely suffers from 
trepidation, and danger strengthens rather than 
weakens him. He has presence of mind in times | 
of difficulty, and he prefers to have some obstacle 
to overcome. He is very thorough in what he 
attempts to do; there is nothing slack or slip- 
shod about him. He has not only method in 
his cast of mind, and love of order and system, 
but also an almost nervous enthusiasm to accom- | 
plish everything with promptness and regular- | 
ity. 


Acquisitiveness is not large. The organ ap- 
pears to have been cultivated from a rather 
small beginning, and it now has the indication of | 
activity, for the development is sharp. His Ac- | 
quisitiveness never works with policy and cun- | 
ning, but always with his energy and planning 


talent. He would not be satisfied to make a for- 
tune without earning it—hence he would be 
more likely to engage in manufactures, or in 
some productive and useful occupation, than 
in one that was merely speculative. He was 
always industrious—he never had a disposition | 
to spare his strength ; and to get his bread by | 
be the sweat of his face, never seemed to him to | 
be a curse. 

He would excel in a manufacturing sphere, 
on account of his very large Constructiveness, 
and also because of his mathematical talent. His | 
perceptive organs, which give the knowledge of | 
external things and the qualities of matter, are | 
strongly developed. These, guided by Construc- | 
tiveness and large reasoning organs, give him the | 
inventive talent, and also the practical ability to 
realize his inventions and plans, and to give 
them development. He would have madeavery | 
good civil engineer, and an excellent artist. 

He likes a /arge business, and would be likely | 
to make a large business of one that appeared 
small. He has so many qualities that bring 
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him into affinity with strength and power, 
that he would be more inclined to build locomo- 
tives than to construct watches. He has a decid- 
ed love of beauty, and a desire to perfect and 
polish everything that he makes. He has a high 
appreciation of oratory, poetry, and the fine arts, 
and with practice, would succeed well in each. 

He has a spirit of enjerprise ; a love of new 
things; a pioneering disposition that is not sat- 
isfied to ‘walk in old tracks. He is progress- 
ive and a natural reformer. 

He has large Benevolence, which gives him 
sympathy for those who suffer; general kind- 
ness ; the desire to oblige his friends, and to help 
those who need. 

He has also large Veneration, which gives him 
respect for what is venerable and sacred, and a 
highly devotional disposition. He naturally 
takes great delight in religion ; exercises and 


_ reposes implicit confidence in the beneficence 
| of God. His great development of Conscien- 


tiousness, combined with a high sense of honor 
and personal character, gives him a kind of 
stern integrity, and a disposition to maintain an 
honorable place among men, which, as a business 


| man, ayould inspire the world with confidence in 
| him. He values his word quite as much as his 


note. 

He enjoys wit; is fond of music, and as a 
scholar would succeed well in most of the branch- 
es of literature and science ; but his main intel- 
lectual power is reason—that which plans, seeks 
for first principles, and leads him to take steps 


| in advance of ordinary minds. 


Few men have the courage to attempt as much 
as he—fewer still have the cheerfulness, enthusi- 
asm, determination, and unqualified self-reliance 


| that he possesses, and his temperament is well 
| calculated to sustain these mental characteris- 


tics. All that he needs to give him scope and 
power of mind, and character, is culture and ex- 
perience, and these he may obtain by time and 
effort, if he has not already acquired them. 

To sum up his character in few words: He is 
romarkable for strength of constitution ; com- 
pactness, vigor, and executiveness of mind; for 
great will, decision, determination, ambition, 
self-reliance, and independence ; for an unusual 
amount of ingenuity, imagination, originality, 
power of thought, and universal good-will to- 


wards others ; joined to a degree of integrity 


that sustains him under all trials and temptations. 
Very few men possess so much stamina of char- 
acter, stability of purpose, executiveness of 
mind, and dense, compact, usable power, as the 


| subject of this sketch. 


BIOGRAPHY FROM THE “SCALPEL.” 


We give our readers the gratification, in this 
number, and allow ourselves the great pleasure 
of acknowledging our estimation of the high 
moral worth and inventive genius of a most 
valued friend, the inventor of that extraordi- 


| nary and beautiful piece of mechanism, the 


American Artificial Leg. The astonishing com- 
pleteness of this unparalleled invention, has 
been acknowledged by the universal acclamation 
of British and American surgeons, and we feel 
that every surgeon who cultivates a humanitary 
sentiment, will be gratified to see the face and 
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know the early life of the man to whose genius | sixteenth to his twentieth year, he was again a 


in aiding him to efface a disagreeable memory, | 


he may be so deeply indebted. 

Benjamin Franklin Palmer was born in Thorn- 
ton, New Hampshire, in 1824, of excellent, but 
poor parents. In his early childhood, he was re- 


markable for his studious character; but at the | 


early age of ten years, he was obliged to work 
on the farm ; and at eleven, one of his legs was 
crushed so badly in a bark-mill, that it was am- 
putated the same day. Thus early, the govern- 
ing peculiarity of his nature—abhorrence of 
pity, and self-reliance—so visible in every line 
of his features, appeared in such strength, that 
he declared, in a letter to a friend, that “pity 
and dependence was the bane of his existence, 
and he had rather be despised than pitied.” At 
thirteen years, he left school to earn his living. 
At fifteen, he manifested considerable ability as 
a poet, and his effusions were quite extensively 
published, and received much praise. From his 


> 








student, and professor of Chirography in the 
Newbury (Vt.) Seminary, and at twenty, became 
a law student ; he’ now lectured acceptably and 
impressively on temperance. Feeling his mis- 
fortune keenly, he purchased one of the celebrat- 
ed Anglesey legs, but it did not satisfy him. 
At twenty-one years, he made his celebrated leg. 
Some time since, having occasioa for his opinion 
in this city, we had the pleasure of listening to 
the following narrative, which we give, as nearly 
as we can remember, from his own lips: 

“Tt was winter and excessively cold ; I was 
dissatisfied with my new leg, and requested one 
of my brothers to bring me a section of a young 
willow tree then standing on the farm. He did 
so, and I being no practical mechanic, went to 
work on it with a jack-knife and a “shave,” such 
as coopers use. After having fashioned it into 
something like the shape of a leg, I placed it over 
night in the hot oven to dry out the sap. In 





some few days I had so far completed it, as to 
arrange the plan I had conceived for the joints ; 
and at twenty-two years of age, I mounted it, 
and set off for the National Fair at Washington, 
held in May, 1846. There I received great en- 
couragement, and was introduced to most of the 
distinguished men.” 

On returning, he was elected Vice-President 
of the New Hampshire Temperance Society, 
which office he held till he left the State. In 
July, 1846, he finished the first limb for a patient 
with his own hands, in a small room connected 
with his boarding house in Meredith, New Hamp- 
shire. In 1849, he removed to Springfield, Mass, 

In 1850, the leg became so celebrated, that he 
resolved to locate in a more central city, and re- 
moved to Philadelphia, where he still resides. 

In 1851, Mr. Palmer sailed for London to com- 
pete with European inventors at the great exhi- 
bition. He was immediately hailed with enthu- 
siasm by the London surgeons, invited to all the 
colleges and hospitals, and introduced as a con- 
spicuous guest at a conversazione of four hun- 
dred Surgeons in the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons. A member of Parliament present 
was introduced to “ Frank’’ by the late lamented 
Bransby Cooper. Being minusa leg, he proposed 
a walking match between English and American 
legs—not arms. It was had, and victory perched 
on the Yankee leg. Three cheers for Yankee 
legs were given, and Frank Palmer received from 
Sir Benjamin Brodie, England’s most learned 
surgeon, the sobriquet of “Anglesey junior.” 

The great medal was now awarded him ; he 
publiely received asa great practical humanitari- 
an, the membership of the Peace Congress in Exe- 
ter Hall ; the London Times came out with a po- 
tential encomium ; Punch and many other lead- 
ing journals followed, and Frank became a lion, 
although a member of the Peace Congress. All 
the limbless flocked to his case in the great Fair, 
and he was greatly complimented. He now 
opened a manufactory in London. In France, 
he was invited to explain his invention to the 
surgeons of the Hotel Dieu, and received great 
encomiums. He now returned to Philadelphia. 
Gold medals and compliments flowed in upon 
him. 

The President of the New York Agricultural 
Society, on presenting him the gold medal, paid 
him a most impressive and eloquent compliment. 
The Maryland Institute, who had already award- 
ed him their gold medal, made him their most 
conspicuous guest at a great festival, when 
most witty speeches and toasts were given. Wit- 
ness the following, in allusion to the success of 
the leg in London :——“ Yankee Doodle : It must 
become the quick-step of the world, when the 
conquerors of Waterloo cannot walk without at 
least one Yankee leg.” The Baltimore Repub- 
lican said, “ Mr. Palmer then gave a compliment 
ary toast to the gentlemen of the bar. ‘The 
Limbs of the Law: We have this night been 
made to feel that they are the most important 
branches of the tree of liberty and science.’ 8. 
T. Wallis, Esq., rejoined, ‘If they break, may 
they have a Patwer to mend them.’ When Mr. 
Palmer gave one of the most unique, entertain- 
taining, and witty speeches it was ever our lot to 


hear.” 
There are about 300 of the Palmer leg 
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annually made. Mr. Palmer has completed his 
plan by the publication of a Journal, entitled the 
Bang and Antidote ; it contains the most useful 
and practical hints for the management of am- 
putations, so as to make the leg most available 
to the afflicted, and should be in the hands of 
every surgeon. 


EDWARD H. -DIXON, M.D., 
HIS PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Dr. Drxon has a remarkable organization, both 
mentally and physically, not one in ten thousand 
having so peculiar developments. The vital, 
muscular, osseous, and nervous systems are all 
fully developed—giving warmth and impulsive- 
ness, great longevity and endurance, unusual 
vigor and tenacity of both body and mind, to- 
gether with intensity and susceptibility. He must 
have descended from a long-lived ancestry, for his 
constitution is remarkably strong. He is as restless 
and uneasy as the wind, and must be constantly 
employed in order to be happy. The brain is 
large, and capable of a high degree of culture. 
The doctor has an individuality of his own; he 
is like himself, and is his own master. His whole 
character is positive, and each faculty acts inde- 
pendently of the others ; so that at one time he 
is too negative, and at another too easily infiu- 
enced. Hence, persons seeing him under differ- 
ent circumstances, would form opposite opinions 
of his character ; some would be favorably im- 
pressed, while others would consider him an in- 
consistent man. 

Phrenologically, he is very combative, always 
on the opposite side; sees things in a different 
light from others, and delights in overcoming 
obstacles ; is not so cruel nor revengeful as some 
would suppose, for he does not execute his threats; 
has a strong appetite, and enjoys the food that is 
adapted to his taste ; is excessively independent, 
could not submit to dictation nor allow others 
to think for him; is remarkably firm and persever- 
ing, and could be very stubborn if opposed ; is 
very ambitious, but not vain ; not disposed to fol- 
low the fashions, yet anxious to distinguish him- 
self by what he can do; has enough energy for 
all practical purposes, and more executiveness 
than men usually possess; is watchful, rather 
suspicious, and careful about entering into any 
new scheme ; but prodigal in money matters, 
having no ability to save, however greedy he 
may be to acquire; is perfectly’ open-hearted 
and blunt, and frequently appears worse than he 
really is, simply because he cannot deceive. He 
perfectly abominates a hypocrite. 

The social brain is immensely developed. He 
could not live without company ; is very devoted 
to friends, fond of children, and dwells contin- 
uously on favorite subjects; is liable to have 
hobbies. A woman adapted to his organization, 
could do anything she pleased with him, for love 
of the opposite sex is excessive, and a controlling 
faculty. 

His moral faculties are fairly developed, but 
the religious elements are rather deficient ; is 
lacking in circumspection, carries everything to 

an excess, and will not confess to any but his 
Creator ; is also wanting in faith, so that every 
subject he adopts must be sanctioned by intellect. 
The element of devotion is only fair, especially 
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as applied to human beings ; has no respect for 
mankind, as such, and values them on account 
of their intelligence alone. 

Sympathy takes a social direction, disposing 
him to render service to friends, but he is not a 
missionary. 

The mechanical capacity is full, but sense of 
the beautiful and love of oratory is very strong ; 
is liable to use extravagant and forcible lan- 
guage, because ordinary language cannot ex- 
press his ideas ; is fond of the sublime and every- 
thing terrific and awful in nature. Imitation is 
average—hence he does not try to do as others 
do, and would not if he could. He has a very 
keen sense of the ridiculous and absurd, and 
could not pass a day without perpetrating a joke. 

His intellectual faculties are of the practical 
class; is a matter-of-fact man, has extensive 
powers of observation, sees everything coming 
within the range of his vision, has a good me- 
chanical eye,and detects disproportions at once ; 
he perceives colors readily, and is decidedly fond 
of order ; has a great memory of persons, places, 
and events, and can recall almost everything of 
interest he ever did or saw. He is punctual, and 
has an extraordinary sense of time as applied to 
music. Language is full, but not large ; is forced 
to talk from his intense tone of mind and want 
of restraint, but is more extravagant than copious 
in speech. He reasons mostly by analogy, is 
very critical and apt to notice all discrepancies 
and inconsistencies ; is a shrewd judge of char- 





acter, and has seldom to change his first impress- 
ions of people. 
BIOGRAPHY. 
Edward H. Dixon, M.D., the well known sur- 
geon of this city, is one of those men whose orig- 


- inality and force of character is well calculated 


to arrest the attention of American youth. * If 
we were called on to present astrong example of 
what may be called the executive temperament, 
we should find it difficult to discover a more dis- 
tinctive one than the subject of the present 
sketch ; as a surgeon he has been long celebrated 
for the extraordinary delicacy and success of his 
operations in all the more difficult departments 
of his profession; it is only of late years the 
public has been called on to criticize his efforts as 
a pioneer in the cause of medical reform. He has 
demanded and received so large a portion of at- 
tention both here andin Europe, for his cele- 
brated journal, the Scalpel, now in the seventh 
year of its existence, that we conceive our read- 
ers will be interested in a slight biographical 
sketch of its editor and originator ; it is farnish- 
ed by a friend intimately acquainted with the 
domestic habits of this extraordinary man. 

He descended from English and French pare 
age, and his ancestors were amongst the earliest 
inhabitants of this city. He was born on the first 
day of January, 1809, and is now in his 47th year. 
He is a man of iron nerve, and will unconquer- 
able ; the wood-cut, from a Photograph taken on 
wood by Wm. Brinkershoff, at Lawrence’s, by the 
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new art invented by Brinkerhoff, gives a good 
idea of his features in repose, though it is difficult 
to conceive a greater change in the human face 
than when its subject is engaged in animated con- 
versation, particularly if it relate to his favorite 
subject—medical reform ; he then becomes ex- 
ceedingly earnest and animated. A very beau- 
tiful page of his family history may be found in 
the last August number of his Scalpel; it de- 
tails with touching simplicity the n conduct 
of his maternal grandfather, when summoned to 
betray General Washington, who was his guest 
at Fort Lee in 1776. He was seized at midnight 
by General Knyphausen, the day after the evac- 
uation of Fort kee, and conveyed from his home 
across the river to Fort Washington on the New 
York side, by a file of Hessian soldiers ; but he 
refused to give the least information, and was re- 
turned by the indignant Briton, who became 
ashamed of his conduct from the lofty tone of 
his prisoner. None who have read the incident 
as told by Dr. Dixon, or followed him —- 
the pages of his journal, will be surprised at the 
following sketch of his professional career; he 
inherits the boldness and love of liberty of his 
progenitors. 

It will be seen that he is as celebrated in the 
use of the actual scalpel, as that inky one which 
has gained him so much reputation ; his operations 
on the eye, and in all the more delicate depart- 
ments of his profession, have given him deserved 
celebrity. We have heard it said, that his first 
operation was the extraction of the Cataract, and 
that it was done successfully with a common lan- 
cet! Such a thing could only be true of one 
who was born for an operator, for the operation is 
conceded to be the most delicate one known to 
surgeons. We as phrenologists, however, think 
it is easily accounted for by his immense percep- 
tive faculties, extraordinary coolness, great 
mechanical genius; it is known that he has in- 
vented a greater number of surgical instruments, 
admirable for simplicity and effectiveness, than 
any other surgeon in the country. 

hat he does not confine his attention to the me- 
chanical department of surgery, is amply proved ; 
his numerous literary contributions to the medical 
and surgical journals, the immense amount of di- 
dactic matter from his pen in ~~“ of his 
own journal, have given him a European as 
well as American reputation for his accurate 
scientific acquirements. The London Lancet on 
the first appearance of the Scalpel, claimed the 
credit of originating “ this glorious journal,” in 
seven pages of extracts, alleging “that if there 
had been no Lancet in Europe, there would have 
been no Scalpel in America ;” the London Vews 
and the Times followed, and declared that the 
journal had all the charms of a romance, with the 
highest moral and scientific tone. Several other 
works, on practical subjects, have originated 
from Dr. Dixon’s pen, and have proved his varied 
capacity for severe investigation of the more ab- 
stract principles of his profession. His practice, 
however, is almost exclusively confined to sur- 
gery, and consultations on the more difficult and 
obscure diseases of woman. His celebrated work 
on the latter subject, has won him the peculiar 
confidence of the sex, in all questions more im- 
mediately connected with the preservation of 
their health ; whilst the high moral tone of all his 
writings removes all embarrassment that might 
originate from his vivacious manner, for he has 
himself remarked in some of his humorous “ scal- 
pellings,”’ “I have much more the appearance of 
an opera singer or a pirate than of the gravity of 
a physician or surgeon.” 

r. Dixon’s social habits are most agreeable ; 
no man can be in his company without catching 
the mirthful contagion of his warm impulsive- 
ness. The social reunions at his house are ren- 
dered peculiarly delightful the refined yet 
genial reeeptions of a wife daughter, whose 
charming naturalness of manner render them 
universally beloved and admired amongst the 
intellectual circle by which they are surrounded. 
He requires and takes much exercise on foot ; 





until of late years, twenty or thirty mile walks 
in the country, were of semi-weekly occurrence ; 
at present he may be seen striding through the 
streets, and rushing into shops and printing 
offices, like some wiry and h <a | race- 
horse. He has a powerful muse system, and 
not a pound of fat on his body, nor ever will he 
have ; he is too active. 

A peculiarity of Dr. Dixon’s is the extraor- 

retentiveness of his memory, especially 
for the more elassic productions of the poets. 
We have heard it related of him, that on occasion 
of a long ride to one of the watering places, in 
company with the Honorable Robt. J. Walker, 
and St. George Campbell, of Philadelphia, the 
conversation was chiefly on Poetry, when the 
Doctor quoted so freely from Chaucer down to 
our living poets, that a wager was thade the next 
evening, he would repeat extemporaneously 
a hundred verses from various authors. It was 
forthwith taken ; the Doctor being forcibly seized, 
was carried to the parlor, and compelled to begin, 
before the whole company ; piece after piece 
followed, and he got into the spirit of his authors ; 
occasionally he would stop and beg to be re- 
leased, but the ladies carried it by acclamation, 
that he must proceed. Peculiar pleasure was 
derived from his extraordinary fire and pathos, 
uaintness as the quotations were 
forth like a waterfall. The interest 
was greatly heightened by the absence of all 
announcement of titles to the pieces quoted, the 
listener being obliged to gather the sentiment as 
the piece was recited, or to draw upon his own 
memory and reading for the titles. Our informant 
remarks, that he never saw the feelings of an 
audience so played upon by any dramatist on the 
public stage. Several hundred verses were re- 
peated, amid tears and shouts of laughter of the 
audience, and it was voted nem. con. that the 
Doctor was entitled to the thanks of the house 
for his inimitable entertainment. 

On several occasions Dr. Dixon has addressed 
the young men of this city on physical and intel- 
lectual culture, and given ample proof by his 
masterly control of the audience, that he might 
have taken the highest rank as a legal orator or a 
statesmen. He takes, however, no part in politics, 
and the writer has heard him say, he never in 
all his life was present at a political meeting. 
There is not an actor of any note who has ap- 

eared upon our boards for twenty years preced~ 
ing the last ten, of whom the Doctor cannot give 
a graphic impersonation in voice and manner ; 
but his extensive professional duties and journal 
now absorb his entire attention, so that he is 


| rarely seen at places of amusement. 


The Doctor nurses with peculiar gusto some 
antipathies, and takes great pleasure in directing 
against them his satirical missives. Tobacco in 
every form, walking sticks, rocking chairs, and 
jewelry, receive at his pen unmerciful ridicule, 
whilst he greatly admires elegance of attire, 
artistically furnished apartments, and all manly 
and athletic exercises. We have often been en- 
chanted with the eloquent articles on the subject 
of physical development as essential to a healthy 
mind, in the s of his journal. The articles 
on the Cultivation of the Life Power, as he is 
fond of calling health, are equal in eloquence to 
any we have ever read, and will do more to ele- 
vate the condition of our young men than 
the abstract inculcation of all the ethical and 
moral codes ever ——— There's a vitality 
about them that is soul-inspiring ; you feel the 
writer’s heart beat in every line. love ofhumor 
is uncontrollable, neither the gravity of his pro- 
fession, nor the overflowing sympathies of his 
nature, can overcome it. When you open his jour- 
nal you feel that it could have been written by 
no other than—Dixon. Tears at his scenes in 
practice, shouts of laughter at his satirical 
sketches and anecdotes, and indignation at his 
audacious charges upon yourself and your vices, 
are sure to follow the perusal of his unequaled 
pages. The reader will throw it down with in- 
dignation, when some quaint line will meet his 
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eye, and he will be surprised at an exquisitely 
satirical sketch of the editor on some of his 
follies, written by his own pen! Anon you will 
find a severe examination of a course of treat- 
ment of some luckless ent, and an absolute 
condemnation of himself as a surgeon! The 
Water-Cure Journal and Phrenology comes in 
for its full share of satire, but we can assure the 
Doctor we enjoy some of his hits with peculiar 
gusto. Dr. Dixon possesses, as the r will 
perceive by the cut, a remarkable resemblance 
to Louis Napoleon; but we see no resemblance 
in character to actount for the likeness in fea- 
tures. Dr. D. is much taller and more erect, 
having a far more military bearing than Louis. 
In moral character there is a difference that all 
who know Dr. Dixon will at once recognize. 
Craft forms no part of his nature ; you might as 
well attempt to harness the lightning or the wind 
as to prevent him from abruptly expressing his 
opinion. He is utterly devoid of moral fear, and 
a most unselfish man. We will venture to assert 
that when you have once seen him, you will ac- 
knowledge that — have found the most serious 
yet playful specimen of his protean profession. 





THE WHOLESALE METHOD 
OF EDUCATION. 


BY D. GREEN. 

No one is satisfied in these driving times, un- 
less he is doing business on a large scale. The tact 
and shrewdness manifested in any business trans- 
action are too often judged of by the magnitude 
of the numbers which figure in the story, while 
the results of the operation seldom enter into 
the estimate. This condition of things naturally 
generates a desire to do business of every kind, 
so to speak, by wholesale. Every one is anxious 
to do something which shall make a large show, 
to produce the greatest possible effect with the 
least ouflay of means; and the more nearly he 
can ize this greedy desire, the better he is 
satisfied with himself, and the more he is respect- 
ed by his neighbors. 

Unfortunately, even the business of teaching 
—the education of the young—has shared in 
this universal tendency to do every thing by 
wholesale. Teachers in general are eager to get 
as many scholars as possible under their instruc- 
tion and control,—the more the better, it is 
thought, for it is supposed that they can as well 
instruct a hundred as a dozen, and with but little 
increase of labor. Thus, the passion for large 
numbers and an extended sphere of jurisdiction 
and labor, which would be comparatively harm- 
less if confined to material pursuits, has in- 
vaded the domain of mind, and the consequences 
it has there wrought are of the most pernicious 
and direful character. 

For, this wholesale system of imparting in- 
struction and developing mind, necessarily prac- 
ticed in large schools, is, so far as it goes, a mur- 
derous extinction of individuality in its victims. 
It overlooks the obvious fact that every individ- 
ual human being requires a special and peculiar 
training, as much as—nay, infinitely more than 
every individual fruit tree or corn plant. No 
two individuals ever did, or ever will exist, who 

uired precisely the same amount and kind of 
culture and discipline ; and to bestow it upon all 
alike is to ignore a fact of the highest importance 
in the economy of the human mind. 

The civilized world is filled almost to over- 
flowing with schools and teachers, and instruction 
is poured out on every hand, as liberally, almost, 
as the common light and air. It is a great mis- 
fortune, however, that little of it is in any good 
degree adapted to the condition or the wants of 
its recipients. It is either too simple or too 
recondite. It either takes for granted some 
knowledge in the learner which he does not pos- 
sess, or it dwells tediously on points which are 
hackneyed and familiar. It is very seldom, in- 
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deed, that the instruction which is proffered is 
that best adapted to satisfy the wants, and in- 
crease, in any proper sense, the knowledge of the 
learmer. 


How true, especially, must this be in the whole- 
sale system of instruction so much in vogue. 
How improbable, rather, how impossible, consid- 
ering the great diversity in the constitution, at- 
tainments, and capabilities of individuals, that a 
system of instruction upon any given subject 
can be prepared equally, and in the best manner, 
adapted to the intellectual necessities of a large 
number of pupils. How probable will it be, and 
how often does it happen, that a course thus 
prepared and served up for the benefit of a mul- 
titude, individually and collectively, proves in 
the end to be adapted to the wants and capaci- 
ties of none. 

This evil aspiration for large numbers, this fu- 
tile attempt, by a single person, to educate in 
any proper sense of the term a multitude of pu- 
pilsat the same time, has originated primarily 
in a false conception of the legitimate province 
and true mission of the educator. This is not 
merely to instruct, but to educate the child. If 
the communication of knowledge comprehended 
the whole of the teacher’s duty, there might be 
some plausibility in the wholesale scheme. This 
view of the teacher’s calling is, however, obso- 
lete. It savors too much of the dark ages, to be 
entertained by intelligent and reflecting persons 
in our day. By such persons it is commonly 
understood that not only to instruct the child, 
but likewise to develop and discipline his pow- 
ers, and to mould his habits, are a part of the 
teacher’s appropriate work ; that even if his 
labors are confined to the single department of 
intellectual education, still his chief concern is 
not so much to store the mind with knowledge 
as to prepare its faculties by judicious training, 
to pursue and acquire knowledge successfully for 
themselves, Viewed in this aspect, the rae Sad 
calling is obviously incompatible with the idea 
of large numbers. Half a dozen subjects will 
afford him occasion for constant occupation and 
severe exercise of judgment, while his highest 
energies, perhaps, could be profitably expended 
upon a single one. 

Even the attempt to impart knowledge to 
many persons at once, as by the method of lec- 
tures, is not so successful in reality as it is com- 
monly supposed to be. At best, the lecturing 
system is a necessary evil,—a temporary substi- 
tate for a better method, which, in a more en- 
lightened future, is destined to supersede it. It 
is sometimes said that a lecturer can, in a single 
evening, communicate to an audience the results 
of his hard labor and study for years. So he 
can; but can he impart to them by so brief a 
process, such a knowledge of his subject as exists 
in his own mind? Is it possible for him by a 
mere verbal description, to confer on them the 
power to form and retain such conceptions as he 
himself possesses, and which he acquired by per- 
sonal experience, that is, by practical study? 
Take them six months after the lecture was given, 
and which knows the most of the subject, the 
lecturer or the auditor? The hearing of a lec- 
ture is of little use unless the hearer has previ- 
ously studied the subject, and become interested 
in it, in which case he may receive many ideas 
which will] have such a relation to his previous 
knowledge as will cause them to be permanently 
Temembered. 

The natural consequences of collecting large 
numbers under the charge of a single teacher, 
are obvious :—1. The necessity of classification 
becomes apparent at once, that the teacher may 
be able to address to each, any considerable por- 
tion of his labors. And it is this very act of 
classification—this herding together—the ignor- 
ing of individuality, and merging the personality 
of several distinct and independent gs into 
one, which forms the core of the evils of the 
wholesale system. Of course, however much 
care may be exercised in making the classifica- 
tion, it is impossible but that characters very 
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various, and whose mental necessities are there- 
fore very diverse, will be associated, and will 
therefore receive the same instruction and dis- 
cipline. Whether such a course is productive of 
more good than evil is a seriqus question. 

2. Under such an arrangement, the best efforts 
of the teacher, however honest and well-intend- 
ed, can possess but little efficiency. Lators 
which extend over so much surface can not pen- 
etrate far below the surface, however much thor- 
oughness in discipline may be desired. The sys- 
tem evidently had its origin in a desire to do 
much, unattended by a corresponding care that 
it should be done well. The entire arrangement 
exhibits a lamentable looseness of operations,— 
a sweeping carelessness quite out of place in so 
responsible a work as education. The educator 
who feels a degree of solicitude for the proper 
performance of his work, at all commensurate 
with the magnitude of its objects, and being at 
the same time properly enlightened, will be com- 

lied of necessity, to restrict his numbers with- 

n very narrow limits. At least, whoever shall 
attempt to avail himself of the inductive and 
practical methods of study, as pointed out in for- 
mer articles, will find sufficient employment for 
his time and energies with a very small number. 

3. Of course, any rational and persevering at- 
tempt to modify the intellectual bias of any one 
of them in particular, is entirely out of the ques- 
tion. Pupils are left to follow their natural pre- 
dilections ; consequently, those faculties are ex- 
ercised most which are most predominant, in- 
stead of those which are deficient, and which 
therefore stand in need of special exercise. The 
legitimate object of education is thus reversed. 
The ultimate end to which the labors of the edu- 
cator should he constantly directed is the harmo- 
nious development of all the faculties, and this, 
manifestly, can be attained only - giving espe- 
cial care to those which are naturally deficient,— 
those which are originally strong can very well 
take care of themselves. 

—_ ten sae discipline of the Sapiiicn, 
the uent and persevering exercise of those 
which it is desired to poate, - by and the disuse 
of those which are to be held in check, which 


“constitutes the most important instrumentality 


of the educator, and by the use of which he is 
enabled gradually to rear and perfect an intel- 
lectual superstructure modelled almost at his 
pleasure. To resign this is to give up nearly all 
that is valuable among his means for efficient 
mental improvements. Thus, by the wholesale 
process, the correct modelling and proper train- 
ing of the mind are thrown almost entirely out 
of the aims of the educator, and beyond the 
scope of his labors. 

ental education is but the practical applica- 
tion of the philosophy of the human mind. 
How little do teachers realize this! Their pro- 
fession is nothing less than Practical Metaphy- 
sics, and they themselves aspire to the dignity of 
practical metaphysicians ; but how few of them 
ever attain to such elevated conceptions! Is not 
this consideration sufficient to excite a suspicion 
of quackery ? 

If this view be admitted, then, manifestly, one 
of the first requisites of the educator is a knowl- 
edge of mental Science. Whoever attempts to 
educate mind, in ignorance of the fundamental 
and necessary laws of its development and ac- 
tion,—laws which are as definite and invariable 
as those which reign in the material world,—- 
must Snevitably, in an enlightened view of the 
subject, be set down asanempiric. In the lower 
department of our nature, the physical, what 
would be thought of the pretended physician who 
is ignorant of the structure, functions, and laws 
of the human organism? Moreover, not only is 
a knowledge of Human Anatomy and Physiol- 
ogy, and of the laws of health in general, a pri- 
mary requisite in the physician ; he must, like- 
wise, be acquainted with the peculiar condition 
of any case which he proposes to treat, in order to 
be able to adapt the agencies he — to 
the special requirements of any particular case. 
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All this is expected of the intelligent physician, 
and the demand appears to be ino wap unrea- 
sonable. But what would be thought of the 
teacher who should attempt to pursue a similar 
course? who should demand of parents, on ac- 
cepting the charge of the education of their 
children, an acq tance with their predominant 
inclinations, idiosyncrasies, habits and previous 
education, in order to the more enlightened and 
judicious direction of his efforts for their im- 
provement? As is the physiology of the animal 

m, so is the physiology mind. While 
there exists a general uniformity of constitution 
and action, sufficient to justify the hackneyed 
observation that “ human nature is every where 
the same,” there is yet an infinite diversity of 
individual traits, which exercise so material an 
influence on the formation of character, as to 
render a knowledge of them in any individual 
case, an indispensable requisite to its intelligent 
educational treatment. An acquaintance with 
the philosophy of mind in general, even though 
fortified by extensive observation of human 
character, is not sufficient. 

It is easy to perceive the bearing of these, 
remarks on the subject under review, namely, 
the policy of placing the education of a large 
number of children in the hands of a single per- 
son, however well-fitted he may be for the duties 
of an educator. With sucha multitude to divide 
his labors, how can they be otherwise than super- 
ficial? How can he be expected to learn, much 
more to observe in practice, the peculiar mental 
characteristics and tendencies of each one of his 
pupils, regarding each as an object of special 
study and effort, for whose highest improvement 
his profoundest knowledge and best energies are 
to be taxed? Such a thing, though entirely 
feasible with a few pupils, is evidently out of 
the power of any one who has a large number 
on his hands. However much it may be desired, 
in practice it is never attempted. It is too man- 
ifestly absurd. 

It follows, that in a rational system of educa- 
tion, the number in charge of a single teacher 
must be limited to a very few—so few that he 
may be able to become perfectly acquainted with 
the mental character and condition of each, in 
its minutest features, and to adopt in their train- 
ing such a diversity of treatment as their differ- 
ent necessities require. And here comes one of 
the most important, perhaps the most important 
application of the science of Phrenology. Had it 
no other use whatever, itsimportance as furnishing 
to the enlightened and skilful educator an index of 
mental character, from which he may frame a code 
of rules for individual management, infallible and 
certain of success, is sufficient to justify and am- 
ply repay its assiduous study and thorough ac- 
quisition by every one devoted to teaching. A 
comprehensive and practical knowledge of this 
useful science deserves to be looked upon as a 
necessary accomplishment in a teacher of the 
young. The individual who makes teaching his 
chosen profession, and yet neglects to acquire 
this fundamental requisite, is deficient in a very 
nece! branch of his art, and should be so 
mantel The deficiency is so great and funda- 
mental as to afford sufficient ground for with- 
holding his credentials. The progressive neces- 
sities of the age require as much as this, in order 
that the theory and practice of education may 
keep pace with its sister arts and sciences. 

In the absence of this necessary knowledge, 
and for su plying immediate wants, the services 
of professional Phrenologists should be called 
into requisition; but for the future, reliance 
should not be placed alone on these. The neces- 
sities of every teacher, in a rational practice of 
his art, will require the possession by himself of 
this knowledge which forms the damental 
basis of his profession. 
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CRIMINAL LEGISLATION AND PRISON 
DISOIPLINE. 


BY GEORGE COMBE.—CHAPTEBRB IV. d 


Proposal rejected, bat prisons on the principle of separate confinement instituted—Pentonville reforma- 
atory prison, its history noticed--Effects of separate confinement on the nervous system—Insanity, 
how it should be viewed in relation to crime—Errors in the present state of the law on this subject. 


In this country there are two kinds of prisons : first, county and ne 
prisons, in which are confined persons convicted of slight offences, and who 
will be restored to society in periods varying from one month to three 
years; and, secondly, Government prisons, for those convicted of more 
serious crimes. In 1837, Lord John Russell recommended to the magis- 
trates to adopt the system of separate confinement, and in virtue of the 
Act 2 and 3 Victoria, cap. 56, passed in 1839, between fifty and sixty pris- 
ons have been erected on that principle. The Government prisons, are the 
Pentonville, Parkhurst, Millbank, Portland, Portsmouth, and Dartmoor 
prisons, and the hulks, which are managed by directors, appointed under 
the Act 5 Vict. ch. 29.* Lieut.-Col. Jebb is their present chairman. In 
July, 1843, an Act was passed, converting the Penitentiary at Millbank 
into a depot for convicts under sentence of transportation, and it was 
named Millbank prison. Into it, the convicts were received from the 
county and borough prisons, and individually examined. They were di- 
vided into classes, one class containing all those who had been sentenced 
to transportation for life, and also all those who had been sentenced for 
any of the crimes formerly punished with death, such as arson, bur- 
lary, rape, and other heinous offences. All these were sent to Norfolk 
sland, the penal settlement of the Australian colonies. Convicts sen- 
tenced for shorter periods were divided into two classes :—First, the more 
intelligent and those most likely to be benefited by discipline, were sent 
to Pentonville prison,—censtructed on the separate system, and specially 
intended as a reformatory experiment. Secondly, the remainder were sent 
to Van Diemen’s Land, excepting invalids and married persons, who were 
committed to a prison-ship connected with the arsenal at Woolwich. All 
boys under sixteen years of age, sentenced to transportation, were sent to 
Parkhurst prison, where they remained under training for several years, 
and were then sent out, generally to Swan river, with conditional pardon. 
We shall direct our attention, first, to the reformatory model prison at 
Pentonville, which was opened in 1843. It was placed under special com- 
missioners, and in it the convicts underwent seclusion in separate cells, 
were trained to industry, and received moral and religious instruction for 
eighteen months, previous to being shipped for New South Wales, At first 
the commissioners of the prison were very earnest in watching the effects 
of the separate confinement, and frequently visited the prisoners, narrowly 
inspected their appearance, and questioned them about their feelings. The 
artful men seemed to evince mental aberration, but it was feigned. The 
fourth report of the commissioners of the prison states that, “ The experi- 
ence of another year, strengthened by the highly gratifying account which 
we have received as regards the conduct of the prisoners who have been sent 
abroad, both during the voyage and subsequent to their arrival in Australia, 
has more strongly than ever impressed us with the value of this corrective 
and reformatory system of prison discipline.” “The conclusion of the fifth 
report,”’ says Mr. Burt, “ repeats these previous opinions, and contains the 
following remarkable passage : ‘On reviewing these opinions, and taking 
advantage of the experience of another year, we feel warranted in express- 
ing our firm conviction, that the moral results of the discipline have been 
most encouraging, and attended with a success which we believe is without 
parallel in the history of prison discipline.’” (The italics are Mr. Burt’s.) 
What, then, led to the success of the system thus highly extolled? And 
why, instead of being generally adopted, has it been modified, and latterly 
almost abandoned? It is a strong confirmation of the views which we are 
about to maintain, that the success was owing to selection. “At first,” says 
Mr. Burt, “ care was exercised to secure a hopeful class of prisoners for the 
experiment ;’’ and he adds, “ there are strong reasons for believing that, 
from the combined operation of punishment and instruction, a very large 
proportion of the early Pentonville prisoners were reformed. Towards the 
close of 1849, however, an important change took place in the assignment 
of prisoners to Pentonvill. The lightness of their crimes and hopefulness 
of reformation were no longer made the grounds of their SELECTION; 
all classes of convicts were admitted without distinction ; in some cases 
prisoners were selected for this prison on account of the gravity of their 
crimes, the length of their sentences, and some because they were found 
hoplessly incorrigible at other convict establishments. After this change, 
the prison became characterized by worse than an absence of reformation. 
For this change, as to the criminal character of the prisoners, took place 
concurrently with the changes in the system. Men guilty of most atro- 
cious crimes, habituated to all the villany practiced at the hulks and worst 
prisons in England, and in many cases as ungovernable as they were de- 
praved, were selected for Pentonville at the sume time that the disci- 
pline was relaxed, the term reduced, and the amount of moral instruction 
diminished.’’—p. 36. Mr. Burt says also, “Formerly, there had been small 
parties of bad men, and the majority greatly improved ; now, the propor- 





* Pentonville prison is the only one of these which adopts the separate system exclusively. 
Millbank has it partially In operation, and Parkhurst applies it to each prisoner in the first 
period only of his stay there. 
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tions of the bad and the good were reversed ; it was a small party of well- 

dis men, and the rest unchanged or imperfectly reclaimed.’’—p. 24. 
he circumstances which led to this change was the rebellion of 

onies against receiving more convicts, which forced the Home Gove 

to crowd Pentonville with prisoners of every diversity of character, to 

shorten the period of their separate confinement, and to transfer them at 

the end of twelve months to Portland 

The following facts, then, seem to be established: first, the rejection, 
without trial, of a method which Sir George Mackenzie and. forty other 
respectable persons recommended on experience, as calculated to enable 
the Home Government to select the best convicts to be sent to Australia ; 
secondly, the trial of the Pentonville reformatory prison, as a means of 
preparing the convicts for the colonies,—its success when judicious selection 
was made, and its failure when this practice was abandoned ; and finally, 
the failure.of all the other methods of treatment, resulting at last in such 
a determined rejection of convicts by the colonies as compelled the Goy- 
ernment, to pass the Act quoted in our title, retaining them at home, and 

unishing them by penal servitude. If the colonists of Australia and the 
ape of Hope could not endure the licentiousness of the convicts 
sent to them, how shall we support it? And if all our model and reforma- 
prisons have failed to fit convicts for being received into colonial 
society, will the future forms of “penal servitude’ be such eminent im- 
poarchatte on these as to restore them here to freedom, thoroughly re- 
ormed? The gravity of these questions needs no eloquence to enhance 
it ; and at this moment no greater responsibility lies on any minister of the 
Crown than that which attaches to the Home Secretary, in erecting new 
and remodelling old prisons, and in drawing up a new code of prison disci- 
pline. At the risk of encountering many prejudices, we shall proceed to 
state our own views of the subject, founded on thirty years’ observation, on 
pecegnes visits to the chief prisons in Great Britain and the United States of 
orth America, and extensive communications with the governors of jails 
and with magistrates in these countries. 

We lay down, then, as fundamental facts in this question, that in dealing 
with criminals we are dealing with mind, and that in this world the mind 
acts by means of, and depends for its condition upon, the cerebral organ- 
ism ; and that it can not be guided or controlled except by influences acting 
in conformity to the laws of that organism. It is true, no doubt, that in 
a state of health, from our not being conscious of the existence of our 
brains, their functions, which assume the form of desires, emotions, and 
intellectual perceptions, are ascribed by us to something which we call 
mind. But the moment the brain is injured, or seriously affected by exter- 
nal or internal disturbing causes, the most irrefragable evidence is present- 
ed that these mental phenomena are dependent, in this world, on its condi- 
tion. M. Richerand had a patient whose brain was exposed in consequence 
of disease of the skull. One day, in washing off the purulent matter, he 
chanced to press with more than usual force ; and instantly the patient, 
who, the moment before, had answered his questions with perfect correct- 
ness, stopped short in the middle of a sentence, and became altogether in- 
sensible. As the pressure gave her no pain, it was repeated thrice, and 
always with the same result. She uniformly recovered her faculties the 
moment the pressure was taken off.* Many similar instances are recorded 
by medical authors ; but the facts are so trite, and the cases so well known 
to physiological readers, that, we forbear to enter further into details, 
Nevertheless, generally speaking, nearly all the thinking, and all the action, 
of the present generation, continues to proceed on the hypothesis of an 
independent spiritual mind. The influence of the organism may be ac- 
knowledged by some in words, but by very few is it acted on as a fixed 

rinciple in the constitution of human nature. Mr. Burt, who appends 

.A. to his name, may be cited as a specimen of the average state of knowl- 
edge of English gentlemen, educated at the Universities, on this subject. 
He writes :—“If the physical energies were undermined in separation, the 
system would be objectionable upon other grounds ; there is, however, no 
proof that injury to the health is a result of the discipline. But even if 
physical health were enfeebled, what connection is there between robustness 
of muscle and sanity of will? The most heroic fortitude is constantly 
exhibited by the delicate woman, by the exhausted captive, and by the 
invalid ; and how often, on the other hand, does the man of brute courage 
and giant strength, bear the brand of moral cowardice !’’—p, 81. We shall 
discuss these phenomena at a later on of our inquiry, and at present 
refer to the passage only as an example of the estimate formed by Mr. 
Burt, the Assistant Chaplain of a Model Prison, of the relation between 
the condition of the organism and the vigor of the mental powers. 

This general disseverance, in most men’s minds, of the mental phenome- 
na from the living organism may probably be explained by the extreme 
difficulty with which new modes of thinking enter practically into the un- 
derstanding. At first the doctrine of the rotation of the earth excited 
intense and almost universal ridicule, and, for several generations after its 
truth was demonstrated, even educated men continued to feel, think, speak, 
and act, on the old hypothesis of its standing still ; and we doubt much if 
the slenderly educated portion of our people do not still believe that it 
is at rest, and that the sun, moon, and stars move round it, We have seen 
the first announcement of the functions of the brain treated in a similar 
spirit ; and the generation is not yet born that will appreciate the full practi- 
cal import of the simple proposition, that the mental powers are depend- 
ent, in this world, for their general strength or feebleness, their activity or 





* “ Nouveaux Eli mens de Physiologie.” Tth edition, tl. 195-4. 
































inactivity, and their various degrees of relative strength and weakness in 
each individual, on the state of that organ. Being convinced, however, by 
obsem¥ation and extensive experience, that this is the fact, we shall state 
certain results of ignoring it. 

But before entering in detail into the evils which, in the present state of 
our law, flow from that source, we beg to observe that the whole judicial 
embarrassments arising, in criminal prosecutions, from questions of insan- 
ity, might at once be cleared away, simply by abandoning the vicious prin- 
ciple of punishment, or vengeance and pain inflicted to deter others, and 
resting solely on the object of protection to society against renewed out- 
rages by each offender himself. Mr. Justice Hurlbut says :—“A jury can 
determine whether a homicide has been perpetrated—whether done by ac- 
cident or design—whether in self defence or not—-and is not that enough? 
If done by design, and not in self defence, ought the law to inquire 
ther? It must inquire further, if the prisoner is to be punished for the 
act—that is, if he is to have vengeance inflicted on him. It would be cruel, 
indeed, to inflict vengeance on an insane man ; but it is not crtel to re- 
strain him and to cure him, which is precisely what justice and humanity 
require inallcases. * * * * The verdict (of insanity) does not imply 
that he has not slain a fellow creature—does not mean that he is a safe 
man to go at large ; on the contrary, by reason of his mania, he is the most 
dangerous of men. But what the jury mean by a verdict of acquittal, is, 
that he is not a proper subject for punishment—i. e., vengeance ought not to 
be inflicted upon him, because he is stricken of heaven and is not morally 
responsible for his acts.”’—p. 67 

If the principle here recommended were adopted, the inquiry into the 
point of his sanity or insanity would commence after the verdict had con- 
signed him to the public custody, and the sole object of it would be to de- 
termine the manner in which he should be treated. The persons to decide 
on his mental state would naturally be physicians skilled in agree! ga 
siology. If they, after a solemn inquiry, found him sane, he should be 
remitted to the class for reformation ; if insane, to a lunatic asylum for 
cure ; and he should not be liberated until the same authorities had certi- 
fied that society would no longer be in danger from his actions. 

The difficulty, not to say impossibility, of defining insanity, arises from 
the nature of the affection itself. Most physiologists now re the brain 
not as a single organ, but as a congeries of distinct mental organs, some 
manifesting animal propensities, some moral emotions, and others intellect- 
ual faculties. Each may become diseased by itself, or in conjunction with 
a group, or with the whole of the other organs: and the disease may 
be structural, functional, idiopathic, or sympathetic. Assuming, then, 
the number of organs to be thirty-five, or even twenty, or ten, the problem 
is to draw up a definition of insanity which shall accurately embrace all 
diseases of single Ft ders also of groups, and also of the whole brain, with 
all the endless modifications arising from the disease affecting one or more 
animal, one or more moral, or one or more intellectual organs, and also 
arising from one, or from two or more combined, of the before-mentioned 
classes of disease. There is no cause for wonder, therefore, that lawyers 
judges, and physicians, have failed to agree on a definition of unsoun 
mind. In our opinion, the thing is impossible ; and the only way in which 
the question of sanity or insanity in each particular case can be decided, is to 
call in physicians and cerebral physiologists, whose professional duty it has 
been to observe and treat the insane,—to produce the alleged insane person 
before them, and also evidence of his mental manifestations, and to consti- 
tute them a jury with power to return a verdict which shall decide the 
question. They must estimate the condition of mind of the person before 
them ; for no other way is open. They should have the aid of a lawyer as 
assessor, to help them to give precision and form to their investigations 
and decision. 

But we are still so far from arriving at this view of the question of in- 
sanity that it becomes necessary to consider it in its existing form. In the 
first place, then, in consequence of the law ignoring the influence of the 
organism on mental action, it in many instances does not distinguish be- 
tween crime and insanity at any stage of its action. We know that when 
the organs of hearing are inflamed, the mere abnormal excitement of the 
organic apparatus will make our hearing unusually acute, and even cause 
us to fancy we hear noises which have no real existence ; while a sudden 
injury to the eye, by the stimulus it imparts to the nervous structure, sim- 
ulates the impression of light, even in the dark. Similar phenomena occur 
in the ease of the intellectual faculties. There are times when strains of 
music rush on our minds irresistibly, or when favorite ideas clothed in 
exquisite passages of prose or poetry, or when some ingenious contrivances 
in mechanism which we have devised, wig absolutely possess us during our 
waking hours and haunt usin our sleep. These phenomena are owing to 
the excitement of certain cerebral organs from internal causes, and our 
inability to stop the current of them arises from our will having no com- 
mand over the organic action that produces it. But the organs of our 
emotional faculties also are subject to the same law. There are instances 
of excitement, from internal causes, of one or more of the emotions which 
impel an individual to do some act for their gratification—to kill, for 

tance, or to burn, or to steal—as involuntarily, as we hear sounds, see 
flashes of light, or perceive music, without the operation of external causes. 
When the excitement of the emotional organs becomes excessive, it dis- 
turbs the action of the intellect ; in some cases filling it with delusions,— 
in others, impelling it to act, without perverting it. The law refuses to 
recognize these facts and their consequences. It absolutely ignores insan- 
ity arising from overwhelming excitement of the emotional, unless the dis- 
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ease involves also the intellectual organs. And sot only so, but when the 
intellect also is affected by delusions, arising fromr ether this source, or 
idiopathically, it requires a strictly logical connection between the subject 
of the delusion and the act done in consequence of it, to constitute insan- 
ity : in other words, it demands, first, that the intellect shall be unsound and 
possessed by delusions before the plea of insanity can be listened to; and, 
secondly, that before effect can be given to the plea, the intellect shall have 
acted with perfect logical sequence in following out the delusion into deeds. 
This is shown by the following legal authority. 

In the case of Regina v. McNaughten, the House of Lords propounded 
to the Judges of England certain questions on the law of insanity in rela- 
tion to crime, and among the answers returned was the following,—to the 
fourth question :—“ The answer to this question must of course depend on 
the nature of the delusion ; but making the same assumption as we did 
before, that he (the accused) labors under sach partial delusion only, and 
is not in other respects insane, we think he must be considered in the same 
situation as to responsibility as if the facts with respect to which the 
delusion exists were real. For example, if, under the influence of his 
delusion, he supposes another man to be in the act of attempting to take 
away his life, and he kills that man, as he supposes in self-defence, he would 
be exempt from punishment. If his delusion was that the deceased had in- 
flicted a serious injury to his character and fortune, and he killed him in 
revenge for such supposed injury, he would be liable to punishment.’’"* The 
sole distinction between these cases is, that in the first the accused acted 
logically, on his delusion ; while in the second he acted illogically, because 
a sound mind, assuming the facts to be real, would have prosecuted the de- 
famer for damages, whereas the accused killed him. The second instance in4di- 
cates, if possible, a wider extent of mental disease than the first : in it the 
act done under the delusion is more abnormal than that committed in the 
first, and shows the man to be more insane. But the error in the opinion 
of the judges is elucidated still more forcibly by the following case, which 
actually occurred. 

Robert Dean, a weak, but affectionate and religious young man, fell vio- 
lently in love with a young woman, and proposed marriage to her. She 
declined his addresses ; on which he resolved to kill her. Before finding a 
suitable opportunity, he met a little girl of whom he had always been fond, 
but who was in no way connected with the offending object of his love, and 
he killed Aer. He then gave himself up at a police station, confessing him- 
self to be the murderer of the child : he was tried, found guilty, and hanged. 
A cast of his head may be seen in several Phrenological museums, and it 
shows large organs of Amativeness, Destructiveness, and Veneration, with 
no want of Benevolence, but a low development of the intellectual organs. 
The facts indicated that the excitement of the amative organ occasioned 
by his disappoinment in love had extended to other parts of his brain, and 

poduced the insane manifestations described. While under sentence of 

eath, he explained the motives of his conduct in killing the child. He 
was of a very religious disposition, and thought that if he killed the young 
woman, she might go unprepared into eternity, and incur eternal perdition ; 
while the soul of the child, from its innocence, would be safe ; and there- 
fore he killed the latter. All these facts were proved at the trial, and also 
that the young man was known to be weak in mind ; nevertheless, as the 
law did not recognize an ungovernable destructive impulse as insanity, and 
as no delusion could be proved to exist in Dean’s mind in reference to the 
child, which if logically acted on, could have led to his killing her, he was 
held to be perfectly responsible, and treated accordingly. Analogous cases 
occur from time to time before our criminal courts, and no spectacle is 
more humiliating than the helpless confusion of ideas then exhibited by 
counsel, medical witnesses, and presiding judges, when all of them have 
agreed to ignore the physiology of the brain. 





INSANE IIN CANADA. 


Wes learn from the American Journal of Insanity, that there is an urgent 
necessity for the immediate erection of additional asylums for the reception 
of the lunatic population of the Provinces. 


According to the census report, there are now in Upper Canada one 
thousand and sixty-nine persons of unsound mind ; in Lower Canada there 
are one thousand seven hundred and sixty-three, making a total for the 
Province of two thousand eight hundred and two. Of these, one thousand 
four hundred and ten are males, one thousand three hundred and ninety- 
two females. The whole population, according to the same report, is one 
million eight hundred and forty-two thousand one hundred and three ; the 
eastern section containing eight hundred and eighty thousand two hundred 
and sixty-one ; the western, nine hundred and and fifty-one thousand seven 
hundred and forty-two. The proportion of lunatics to the entire popula- 
tion will therefore be one to six Candped and —— This is a ratio 

ter than obtains in most countries. In England, France, United States, 

elgium and Prussia, the ratio is one to one thousand. In Scotland and 

Norway, however, the ratio is greater. In the former it is one to five hun- 
dred and seventy-three ; in the latter, one tc five hundred and fifty-one. 





* “Archbold’s Pleading and Evidence in Criminal Cases.” 12th edition. By W. N. 
Walsby, Esq. P. 16. 
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Miscellany. 


SELF-KNOWLEDGE 
versus HARD TIMES. By D. P.Burizr. Much of the 
ery of “bard times” will cease when men choose the occu- 
pations for which nature has best qualified them. A very 
great majority of the “unlucky” and “unfortunate” in 
society have failed to start right in life; they chose the 
wrong occupation or profession, or did not choose any 
—in fact, most of them never had any definite idea for 
what pursuit they were best qualified by nature. Think of 
it-a young man, entirely dependent upon bis own re- 
sources, setting out upon the great voyage of life destitute 
of both compass and chart; without any definite object in 
view; without any certain knowledge of himself, upon 
which he can confidently rely, and reasonably hope for 
success, 

If in this emergency he dares hope, memory and observa- 
tion set in dread array before him th ds of stubb 
and discouraging facts; he sees all around him those who, 
like himself, dared hope, nut rattep. How different the 
condition of that young man who has made self-knowledge 
a study from childhood; who has informed himself thor- 
oughly of all the peculiarities of his nature—his weak and 
his strong points, including his labilities under the great 








variety of circumstances of life—who is now prepared to 2 


calculate coolly and with certainty upon the degree of suc- 
cess he may reasonably expect in the various occupations 
and professions. Suppose he is not successful in his first 
attempts, it is no serious discouragement to him ; he has a 
firm basis, a true chart, an unerring guide ; he knows, what- 
ever appears, or whatever his feelings at the time, he knows, 
that by a love of things, from a necessity of nature, that 
ultimate success is certain ; that it is a question only of 
time and circumstances. At all eventa, he is happy, hope- 
fal, and confident; no¢ harassed by doubts, impatience, and 
despair ; or wasting a life-time in fruitless attempts; con- 
stantly changing from one pursuit to another, and never 
happening to blunder into his natural sphere. 

Young men, if you would be happy, useful, and successful, 
study yourselves fret, and thoroughly ; have a definite ob- 
ject in view, and never lose sight of it; let your school 
education be such as shall best qualify you to discharge the 
duties of your intelligently chosen sphere ; and never suffer 
yourselves to be deluded with the notion that a knowledge 
of Greek can be a substitute for self-knowledge. This choos- 
ing one’s pursuit or sphere in harmony with nature's de- 
mands, is but choos!ng intelligently and knowingly, and this 
gives intellect the helm; and if intellect guides in this mat- 
ter, it will be likely to in a general sense. 

There is a moral bearing in this matter. Success is fa- 
vorable to education, religion, and good morals, Dissipation 
to immorality, irreligion, and crime, are most likely to be 
associated with a want of success and prosperity. In fact, 
crime in general is mostly the result of a want of prosperity 
in business and disappointed ambition. There is no more 
effectual way of relieving the alms-houses, jails, houses of 
correction, and State prisons; and closing grog-shops, and 
houses of ill-fame, than for every man, woman, and child to 

understand themselves thoroughly, and choose their sphere 
in accordance. “Phrenology may be true, but it is of no 
use.” The man or woman who says that, is blind in more 
senses than one.—Phrenological Calinet, 142 Washing- 
ton st., Boston. warn 

A Goop Inpza.—One of our subscribers says,— 
a friend of mine, a zealous advocate of Phrenological princi- 
ples, recently struck a new idea, which seems to me worthy 
of notice. Nearly a year since, he was at your office, in New 
York, and was examined by Mr. Fowler, took a chart 
and written description, which was a most perfect descrip- 


tion of his character. A few days i he said to me, I am 
going to have ry, chart printed. simply remarked, it 
would be a good idea, and thought no more of it, until he 
brought them intoshow me, They were printed on a bean- 
tiful sheet of about eighteen inches square, with an elegant 
border in giit, which he intends to have framed, to hang in 
his parlor. He made me a present of one, in doing which 
sald he, “ There, that is worth all the portraits in creation. 
It is equally as or tal, and tains what is of much 
more importance—the likeness of the soul. If those visit- 
ing you could be induced to leave their written manuscripta, 
and have them printed as I have described, it would serves 
double a of the ornamental, and delineation of the 
features of the mind, which can be preserved ay as long 
as any portrait—and by posterity be more high 5 x 

“ Yours, for the great reformation, N. W. D.” 
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HEAD SUPPORTERS, 
FOR REST AND SLEEP IN RAILROAD CARS. 


Tux addition to common railroad car seats in the form of 
a head supporter, which is represented by the above en- 
graving, has just been patented by J. N. Williams, of Du- 
buque, Iowa. 

The cut represents two supporters, one up against the 
panel! at the side of the car (a), the other down over the seat- 
back (5) in position for use. 

Mr. W. places two very nice soft cushions upon springs 
which rest upon a bar, running parallel to and just above 
the top of the seat (>), for the purpose ofgiving an easy sup- 
port to the head. These cushions may both be changed 
over to opposite sides of the bar, and serve for the next ad- 
joining seat when the seat is reversed in position. This bar 
is suspended by a cord from the side of the car (a) extend- 
ing to its opposite end. The cushions may both be elevated 
out of the way by raising the bar up vertically by the side 
of the frame of the car, when it will be caught by a hook 
and retained in this position until again required for use by 
the passsenger. 

The advantages claimed for this improvement are, that 
they take up less room than other forms; they can be put 
out of the way when not in use; they can be on springs, 
and thus easier for the head; they can be kept clean more 


easily, the first cost is less, and they are more durable - 


Further information may be obtained by applying to the 
inventor, or to Clark & Jesup, No. 70 Beaver st., this city, 





APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS 
REJECTED AT THE PATENT OFFICE. 

Twere are few inventors who are aware that more than 
one half the applications for patents at the Patent Office are 
rejected either for want of novelty or utility, but more gen- 
erally for tho former reason. Whoever invents a new and 
useful improvement in any machine, or makes a useful dis- 
covery in any art, should become acquainted with the his- 
tory and progress of that branch of industry which he seeks 
to improve; and in case he cannot inform himself in this 
respect, it is his duty to consult those who are informed. 
It is true he may not always get good advice, even from 
those who are able to give it; but he can do no better than 
risk his chance after he has consulted those who should be 
prepared to direct him aright. The amount of labor ex- 
pended in useless toil in many departments of industry, for 
want of an observance of these rules, is often deplorable. 
It would be still more to be regretted, was it not equally 
true that many have been successful; and already a vast 
amount of labor is daily being performed by labor-saving 
machinery, which was formerly worked out by the sweat 
of the brow. The advantages from this machinery are so 
immense, that the failures and the exceptions, although 
they fall hard upon a most worthy, as well as enthusiastic 
class of citizens, may be regarded as comparatively trifling; 





all great achievements have their martyrs,—and inventors 
are not unfrequently among the victims. 

The following, from the Montgomery Watchmatt, is » 
graphic picture of the repository for rejected applications :— 

“Everybody knows that there are accurhulated in the 
Patent Office several thousand miniature models of all sorts 
of patented machines. But everybody does not know that in 
the vaults underneath there are nearly double the number of 
es, 


remains 
their early infancy. There are little 
locks and pulley-blocks, silk reels and water wheels, power 
looms and mill flames, wind-mills and Jones’ pills, sewing 
machines and machines, fanning machines ard tan- 


pw Ep pe | sh splitters and stock knitters, rockin; 

ch and winding stairs, cultivators, dumb waiters, and 
ion, mouse traps and razor strops, life-preserving 
boats and mye Ree oe iron doors os grain 


pails, seal 8, 
winding, book binding, stove casting, rock blasting, cloth 
stitching, car hitching’ flax b 4 


such a maze of dusty little 
ery, and all silent, tten is 
something “— pA gn poy ores soe ry of the 
grave = one was Some ex- 
ulting inventor, who foresaw for it a ‘ manifest destiny,’ and 
for h If a glorious future. What nights have 
been passed over some of them? What a of a 
intment must be connected with every one of them! 
ow many wasted days and lie buried in 
these vaults, under the simple *Rejected.’ Bul- 
wer saw in a dream a library composed of the great books 
that never had been written; but that was nothing com- 
pared with this grand repository of machines that never 


were invented. 

“ What's the use of k them? Is it intended, when 
Unele Sam Tich, to them all up stairs, build 
eases and ves for them, and arrange them systematically. 
Then when a man comes to the office with a reputation of 
some old invention, they will say to him, ‘ Sir, 
is not le. Itis not new. You will find one on ex- 
actly the same 
ited by Peter es in applicant 

to case B, reconnoitres shelf No. 6, beholds the Stokes- 
an failure—and departs, feeling with Solomon that there is 
indeed nothing new under the sun. 

“ Your inventor is a man of high hopes and unbounded 
e and it is not easy for him to give up his 
dreams. It is hard for him to believe that the work he has 
beer for-months or years elaborating, has been done before, 
and done better by somebody else. When the Examiners 
tell him so, he does not believe them. When they argue 
with him, he sets them down as prejudiced—bribed may 
be. The Commissioner himself cannot convince him. 

Or if convinced against his will, 
. He 's of the same opinion still! 

* ary ee ocular demonstration will satis 
fact, and it is to supply that demonstration that 
are treasured u nst his comt No man, until he has 
tried it, can tell what ‘ill-omened ‘shapes’ lurk privily ia 
wait for him, in those vaults.” 


Inventions which have been rejected for want of novelty, 
often contain patentable features; some of the forms of the 
machine may conflict with inventions, rejections, or expired 
patents already at the office, and yet the new applicant 
be legally entitled to a protection which would perhaps be 
sufficient for his purpose. We are prepared at our Patent 
Office Agency to make re-applications upon led papers 
and, in some cases, without any charge unless letters pateny 
are obtained. Our Patent Agency Department is noticed ia 
another column. 


him of the 
ose models 





Porr’s Sxutt.—William Howitt says the skull 
of Pors is now in the private collection of a phrenologist. 
The manner in which it was obtained is said to have been 
this:—On some occasion of alteration in the church, or 
burial of some one in the same the coffin of Pope 
was disinterred, and opened to see the state of the remains. 
By a bribe to the sexton of the time, possession of the skull 
was obtained for the night, and another skull was returned 
instead of it. Fifty pounds were to manage and carry 
through gbis transaction. Be as it may, the skull of 
Pope in a private museum. 

The lamented Spurrznem, who died in Boston, and was 
buried in Mount Auburn, gave his skull, for the benefit of 
science. It is now in the keeping of a physician, one of the 
officers of the Phrenological Society. 

Inquiry will be made by future generations, for the skulls 
of Washington, Franklin, Webster, Astor, Girard, and those 
of other master minds. We have a very large collection of the 
skulls of murderers, who have been executed, and of soldiers 
killed on battle-fields, also of Indians, Africans, tians, 
Chinese, and Cannibals, but we have only a few the 
higher class of minds, such as Scho- 
from living heads, but not their skulle 

m t a 

What re it ld if some plan could be de- 

a wou be, types” eald be preserved 


as specimens, for scientific purposes. 





vised, by which these leading 
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PareNoLoatcaL InTELLiceNos.— During the 
past month Mr. 0. 8. Fow ier has been giving lectures on 
Phrenology tothe citizens of Montreal and vicialty, where 
the subject is at present exciting considerable attention. 
The Montreal Phrenological Society, at whose solicitation 
he visited that city, is in a prosperous condition, and enrols 
among its members many of the first citizens. He is now 
in New England. 

L. N. Fow ur is giving the annual course of lectures in 
New York, with his usual success. During the day he is 
engaged at the Phrenological Cabinet, 308 Broadway, in 
giving professional delineations of character, with written 
descriptions, to citizens and strangers who have a desire to 
know themselves, 

H. 3B. Guszons has favored the citizens of Otsego county, 
N, ¥., with a visit. Mr. G. isa pleasing and popular lectur- 
er, and well calculated to interest the candid inquirer after 
truth. 

Me. Sizer, one of the firm of Fowiers, Weis & 
Co,, in Philadelphia, has just completed a course of lectures 
in Washington Hall in that city, at theclose of which Prof. 
Harvey, of the Female Medical College of that city, was 
called to the Chair, when the following preamble and reso- 
lution, offered by Mr. John F. Graff, were adopted by ac- 
clamation : 

Whereas, The Course of Lectures by Mr. Nelson Sizer, of 
our city, now closed, has been to us a source of entertain- 
ment and instruction ; and whereas, in view of the magni- 
tude and importance of his subject, we deem it but an act 
of justice toward the Lecturer, to give a formal expression 
of opinion ; therefore, 

Resolved, That the course of lectures on Phrenology, 
concluded this evening, by Mr. Sizer, having been warmly 
received by a large and appreciative attendance; and as 
Phrenol is jasy entitled to be called the “ Queen of Sci- 

it 


Tae OrrsPrinc oF Boop Retations.—The fol- 
yowing Circular appears in the March No. of the Western 
Journal of Medicine ani Surgery, with a request by the 
editors that it be copied into the other Medical Journals of 
the country. The subject is a most important one—it has 
been frequently alluded to in the pages of this Journal—and 
we cheerfully give place to Dr. Bartlett's circular, which we 
hope will receive the attention it deserves.—Boston Medé- 
eal and Surgical Journal, 


th a fe ry iw oftepring Py! 

1e defects e : 
inity. So frequent tnd carious have 

nterm: 


histories of sw 
seThe fol wing questions, 
e follo’ 

interest in cach ous To prevent confusion, the 
the parties, or their initials, should be given, though, of 
course, these will be suppressed in the report: 

How many instances of intermarriage among blood-rela- 
= ee you — ? — ° 

n how many of these were offspring perfect 
4 state of health of each rend Had the 

m borne children previously? If so, were the first 
children of her relative inferior to the latter ones? 

Did the parents resemble one another? that a ben 
- —_ or © an een ee though 
complexion, 

Have the paneta, in any case, been the offspring of blood- 


relations? 

How children followed the union? How many of 
them were epileptic, rachitic, or deaf? If none were 
> hans) the absolute and relative cleverness [intelligence] 
of eac 


In cases where the offs; have grown up, is there any 





ences” an andmaid of Christianity"—and so b 
is the science of the soul—we would hereby eall upon the 
lovers of trath, here and elsewhere, vigorously to aid in its 
general dissemination. 

2dly. Resolved, That next to the Bible—that great com- 
pendium of divine trath—there is no one subject in the 
wide universe of God, which may be so awe enter- 
tained as that which relates to the proper training and de- 
velopment of a sound mind in a healthy body, 

Sidly. Resolved, That inasmuch as . Sizer, by his able 
manner of treating his subject, has given us the most satis- 
factory evidence of his ability as a lecturer and practical ex- 
ponent of his favorite science, we do hereb: to him 
a cordial welcome in the great field of ay and invite 
him to repeat, at an early day, the course he has this even- 
ing concluded. 

d4thly. Resolved, That these resolutions be signed by the 
Chairman and lished im the Leper in this city, and a 
copy forw: to the AMERICAN PHRENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL. 


PHRENOLOGY IN Boston.—The Boston Even- 
ing Journal of a recent date pays us the following compli- 
ment. 


At the end of the closing lecture at 142 Washington street, 
‘Thursday evening, the members of the Phrenological class 
unanimously <1 the following resolutions : 

Resolved, That we agree with the Hon. Thomas J. Rusk, 
that “when a man properly understands himself mentally 
and physically—and not till then—his road to happiness is 
smooth, and society has the stron; guaranty for his good 
conduct and usefulness;” with Hon. Horace Mann, that 
“ the principles of Phrenology lie at the bottom of all sound 
mental philosophy, all genuine theo! , and all sciences de- 

nding upon the science of the mind;” with Professor Sil- 
iman, that “ the pursuit of a, is in the highest de- 
gree re ble, philosophical, moral and religious;” and 
with proper estimate of ourselves, of our defects of charac- 
ter, and the best modes of supplying them, is to possess a 
ag and accurate know] of this science. 

Resolved, That we tender tu Mr. D. P. Butler our most 
gtateful acknowledgments for his eminently sound, clear, 
and practical instructions during the course of lectures just 
now closed; that we recognize in him those qualities and 

uirements which render him one of the ablest and most 
efficient teachers and expounders of Phrenology, in its 
ry and practical application to the wants of the in- 
ividual, and o society ; and we feel the confidence 
that we do but e: the opinion of all who have become 
acquainted with the professional merits of Mr. Butler, when 
we announce our earnest conviction that no Phrenologist 
in the country is better qualified than himself to make cor- 

Tect and le examinations. 

A. C. Feurox, Chairman. 








Tae Mooy.—It has been discovered by calcu- 
lation, and demonstrated by a geometrical fact, that the 
moon's centre of form is eight miles nearer to us than her 
entre of gravity, through which, of course, her axis of rev- 
olution must pass; or, in other words, this side of the moon 
is sixteen miles higher than the other. We announce this 
discovery on the authority of the most eminent mathema- 
ticians and astronomers in the world. It will soon be for- 
mally declared in a scientific quarter. 





tendency to insanity, epi , or any similar disorder? 
Has the mother of imperfect o@spring married again? If 
80, what is the character of the children by this union? 
Joun Bartiert, M. D. 
Louisville, Ky., March 10, 1855. 
This whole subject has been very thoroughly discussed 
and elucidated in a work by Mr. O. 5. Fowler, entitled, 


Herzprtary Descent: Its Laws and Facts 
applied to Human Improvement. In which it is shown 
that all transmission is governed by causation; the races 
and nations; family likenesses transmitted; physical 
strength; deformities; longevity; hereditary diseases; in- 
sanity; idiocy; moral and intellectual faculties transmis- 
sible. With numerous facts and illustrations, 


ComParaTIVE VALUE oF DirFERENT KINps OF 
Frrewoop: 

Lbs, in 

a cord. 


Prop. 
value. 
$! 00 
0 97 
0 81 
07T 


Comp. 


1—Shell-bark Hickory, - 
2—Common Walnut, - - 
8—White Oak, - - - - 
4—White Ash, - - - - 
5—Swamp Whortleberry, 
=e 
— le Tree, - 
Soke Oak, - - 
9—Black Oak, - 
10— White Beach, 
11—Black Birch, - 
12—Yellow Oak, 
13—White Elm, 
14—Maple, - - 
15—Buttonwood, 
16— Spanish Oak, - 
17—White Birch, 
18—Pitch Pine, - 
19 -White Pine, - 
20—Lombardy Poplar, - - 
Each cord of wood when green, is estimated to contain 
one thousand four hundred and forty-three pounds of water. 
The farmer, then, who takes a cord of green wood to market 
has a load not much less for his team than his neighbor who 
should put on with his team that weight of water. The 
table shows the weight of a cord of different kinds of wood 
when dry, or seasoned, and the comparative value of the 
same, assuming as a standard the shell-bark or white-heart 
hickory. When possible, fire-wood should be seasoned and 
kept under cover. 
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An Ipostor.—It is a disagreeable task, though 
a duty, to expose wicked swindlers everywhere, and to 
guard the public against being deceived by them. There is 
a licentious scamp prowling about the country by the name 
of Gillette, professing to be a Phrenologist and Physician. 
He visited New York city last summer, where he exhibited 
a “hand bill” with the names of distinguished persons at- 
tached, forged, no doubt, certifyipg to his “ pretensions.” 





The name of this JovrNat was also made to endorse him. 
When we met him we determined to place him under arrest 
at once, for swindling, and notified him to that effect ; but 
he made good his escape. The only course now left us is, 
to warn the public to beware of him. The last we heard of 
him, he exposed himself in public at Rouse’s Point, N. Y., 
where he was expelled from a hotel for taking improper lib- 
erties with a servant girl. The editor of the Rouse's Point 
Advertiser thus notices this “scapegrace” : 

an Asay Payer Paressugy Seay “ASC 
Gillette, wis re halls from New York ity. We have 
not room nor time to do the Dr. justice this week. This 


“we can , we don't envy the reputation which he has 
gained in this place. ne 


Subsequently he was ejected from the hotel, when he 
left town in double quick time. Look out for him! 


Dr. Froramenam—What's in a name?—has 
given Ads estimate of Phrenology. He utters tho following 
*“ faint praise.” 

It has done some service, no doubt, in its line of research, 
and is not destitute of a real fo ion in nature. No one 
refuses to concede to it,—perhaps no one ever did. —that the 
convolutions of the brain contain a 
parts in intimate and co’ connection with d 
ent faculties, both intellectual and moral. We are not un- 
willing to admit, what even ancient art seems to have set 
its eye on, that certain co ‘ions of the cranium are 
indicative or otherwise of certain inward dispositions, in a 


war: favorable 
fo the development of sash dispoott &e., re. 

He then goes on to “ dissent” from views entertained by 
other Phrenologists, and declaims against something or 
other which he does not understand. We would refer Dr. 
Frothingham to Dr.—muddy—Pond, who seems to bo 
sailing in the same old boat without chart or compass, But 
no matter, they have neither freight er ballast, and will 
soon drift ashore. 


BreaxtxG Horses.—A new system of breaking 
in horses, by; means of very few lessons, and so as to preserve 
all their precious qualities, has come into use; and what is 
singular is that the author of it is a French lady, named Isa- 
belle. Having agreat liking to horses, Mademoiselle Isa- 
belle, some years ago, began studying the different systems 
employed in breaking in horses, and came to the conclusion 
that they were all more or less defective. She then sought 
for a plan of her own, which should render the horse more 
tractable by developing its intelligence; and she succeeded 
in finding one so perfect, that the most restive horse is re- 
duced to obedience in a very short time, and without the 
slightest ill treatment. Her plan—as is almost always the 
case with things really useful—is very simple. She begins 
by making the horse carry his head high and perpendicu- 
larly, whereby she prevents the weakness caused by the 
constant bending of the neck, gives free play to the muscles 
in the neck, and allows full action to be exercised over the 
mouth. Then she places on the horse a sursingle, sur- 
mounted by an iron rod, about fifteen inches long, which is 
bent about four inches forward at the summit. On each 
side of the rod are placed four rings, destined to receive the 
reins, according to the height that may be desired. 

The horse soon gets accustomed to this check, and it exer- 
cises a great moral effect on him—he places his head in such 
a manner as not to suffer from the bit in the mouth, and 
thereby soon gets accustomed to being held in hand by his 
rider or driver. The sursingle, also, promptly accustoms 
him to adopt the best movements, and to advance when de+ 
sired, without offering any resista The breaker-in re- 
mains at the left of his horse, and is armed with a whip with 
aspurin it. After forming her system, Mademoiselle Isa- 
belle went into Germany, and practiced it with marked suc. 
cess, on horses belonging to the Prince de Lichtenstein, at 
Vienna. From Vienna she went to Russia, and there stop- 
ped two years. In the course of that time, she rendered 
completely docile all the most restive horses of the model 
cavalry regiment at St. Petersburg as well as those of the 
Emperor Nicholas, Recently, she returned to France, and, 
having explained her plan, and stated its results to the Min_ 
ister of War, she was, by the special direction of the Em, 
peror, who was consulted, authorized to practice it on a num- 
ber of young horses of the regiment of Gwides, and with an 
equal number of recruits who had recently joined the regi- 
ment. The lessons were given under her direction, at the 
riding school of the Ecole Imperale d'Application d'Etat 
Major. After the fifteenth lesson they maneuvred with the 
tranquillity and precision of old troop-horses, 
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THE OCTAGON MODE 


A conaesponpsnt in Iowa desires us to furnish the plan 
of an Octagon House. We accordingly present herewith a 
design furnished for The Horticulturist several years ago, 
by Henry A. Page, of Boston. Mr. Downing spoke at the 
time of the economy of this form of building as very con- 
siderable, and of its adaptedness for swhwrban residences 
as also great. And sinee his day, A Home for All, by the 
Fow ess, of New York, is especially devoted to advocat- 
ing these and its other advantages. But with them there 


WOOD CELLAR. 


VEGITABLE CELLAR 


MILK & 
BUTTER 


ICE CELLAR. 


BASEMENT. 


are involved so many decided disadvantages, from angles, 
badly-fitting rooms, &c., that we shoul be unwilling to 
recommend this style of building to the public; and, in- 
deed, the fact that it has not been more extensively fol- 
lowed, with so many circumstances actually in its favor, is 
sufficient evidence that there must be still more on the 
other side. 

The ground plans given In the different figures, are very 





OF BUILDING. 
complete; and they may, indeed, suggest 
to those who are building, mapy ideas and 
conveniences in relation to the internal 
structure of a well-arranged house. Of 
course, the elevation may be modified to 
suit different positions and tastes; the one 
here given, however, in a modified Italian 
style, is very well adapted to suburban 
architecture—for one who likes the octa- 
gon. The chimneys and ventilating flues 
are, it will be seen, carried up, and the 
rain-water carried down, in the corners of 
the house, which adds much to the strength 
of the edifice, and does not injure the ap- 
pearance, or lessen the size of any apart- 
ment. 

The plan may be modified also in size— 


, that here given being calculated for an 


octagon of twenty-feet sides, and affording, 

as will be seen, a very large number of 

rooms, closets, &e. A piazza might also 

be constructed extending all around it, and 

of one or two stories in height; while, if 

the central hall were lighted from the roof, 

additional effect would be given to both 

the lower and upper stories, as well as still 

more perfect ventilation to all parts of the 

house. An observatory of less diameter 

than the gallery shown in the last figure, . 

might be preferred in appearance by some, 

while it would be less expensive; and yet the large one 
shown is a desideratam,—affording sufficient room for the 
exercise or school-room of children, and even of young 
people of a larger growth, or indeed for any purpose for 
which a light and airy space is demanded, free from being 


disturbed by noises made in other parts of the house, as | 


well as from disturbing them with its own. 

Ventilation is very completely effected,—in summer, 
through the doors and windows, which open direct passages 
for air through the house across the hall; and in winter, 
the furnace, with little expense, provides every apartment 
with a fall supply of warmth, by registers opening from 
air-pipes, concealed in the partitions of the central hall. 

The doors leading to ,the side and front vestibules, bou- 
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doir, bathing, dress- 
ing-rooms, &c. should 
be made with ground 
or stained glass sash 
doors, and thus give 
light and a pleasing 
effect to the central 
hall. 

The kitchen, drawn 
on the principal floor, 
may be placed in the 
basement, with the 
wood and wash-room 
if preferred. 


FLOOR, 


GALLERY FOR PLAY OR 
EXEROISE 25 x25 
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We repeat, then, our hope that the ideas as to the inter- 
nal accommodations of a house, suggested by these plans, 
may be of use to our readers, though we have no idea that 
they will be converted to the octagonal mode of building, 
nor indeed the slightest wish that they should —Country 
Gentleman, 


REMARKS, 


That the foregoing plans will make a very much better 
house than any square house could be made to do, we fully 
believe. Of the superiority of the octagonal form over the 
square, all who have ever occupied both attest, and a dis- 
cerning eye will at once perceive. The rooms are so much 
more contiguous, so much better placed as regards each 
other, so much better graduated as to size, some larger, 
others lier, and especially, 80 many closete—the han- 
diest things about a house—that it literally captivates the 
women, and promotes every family end. Nor has it one 
inherent objection. 

But to the above plan we object in several points. First, 
to so many entries, because they take room, separate 
rooms which ought to join, as parlor and sitting-room— 
dining-room and parlor are very expensive to build—send 
cold all through the house, and are not needed. Thus, of 
what real necessity is the entry from the “ vestibule” to 
the “hall”? What ought to go up stairs may with propri- 
ety go through sitting-room or parlor, or else through the 
cellar; and this entry sends cold through the house, which 
would otherwise be shut off. And usually, the front bell 
will be answered by a child, or families in the sitting-room. 
Or if not, the kitchen-maid ought to look neatly enough to 
pass through the sitting-room: though the true way is for 
mother and daughter to have leas work to do, but do é 
themselves, Families can be made just as comfortable as 
now by one-quarter the work done, and mother and daugh- 
ters need this for health. At least, I should prefer a house 
without these entries to one with. They will add, proba- 
bly, a fourth or sixth to the cost of the house, and I think 
only damage its utility, 

And why separate sitting and dining rooms? Why not 
enter boudoir from sitting-room only? Just compare these 
rooms, their smallness, because of the room worse than 
wasted by entries, and so, many partitions te,make, and 
cornice, and walls to keep clean, with this from “Home for 
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And these entries oblige you to pass through two doors 
in going from room to room, in place of one by our plan— 
the unhandiness of which is considerable. The same prin- 
ciples govern the upper stories. By our plan the entrance 
is direct from the hall to each room, and our rooms larger 
and more numerous; and our lower story is quite as well 
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client evidence, “ the Fowlers stand ready to give him g® 
sufficit.” 

The question of priority is one of small importance in 
itself; but as it affects the honor and integrity of an indi- 
vidual, we have deemed it worthy of notice. The great 
fact of the case is, that certain improvements have been 
suggested, which experience 
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has since proved to be of the 
greatest value, We believe, 
that a man who has not a home 
of his own has not yet begun to 
have the true enjoyments of 
life, nor enjoyed the full dig- 
nity of citizenship. We shall 
not regret having been drawn 
into this controversy, if it shall 
be the means of calling the at- 
tention of any one either to the 
importance of having a home, 
or to the duty of improving and 
beautifying one. 

That the Gravel wall and Oc- 
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tagon Houses are much pref- 
erable to any others, can be 
demonstrated beyond the sbad- 
ow of a doubt to any one who 
will set about investigating the 
question unbiased by opinions 
formed before examination. 
We know the difficulty of giv- 
ing up an old idea even to re- 
place it by a new trath, and 
have no desire any one should 
undertake to erect a building 
on this plan merely because we 
say it is better than the old one, 
If they do, they Will be sure not 
to succeed, and will bring dis- 











adapted as his to family use. At least, his has no ad- 
vantages of which ours is not equally capable. Still, those 
who prefer art to simplicity, fashion to use, cottages to 
octagons, will his, like a flounced-off, 
ribboned-off, nip-and-tonch-it city-thing, to a nat- 
urally-beloved and sweetly, but 
simply attired country-girl. 

One word more. No one loves 
to see their “own thunder sto- 
len.” In 1847, O. 8. Fowler pub- 
lished his “Home for All,” in 
which the octagon form was first 
applied to domestic architecture. 
Two years after appeared the 
article from Page, and plans allu- 
ded to. Let the date of copy- 
right, let thousands of copies sold 
attest whether “the Fowiers” 

| Were “since Page's day,” or Page 
since Fow en's day. 

Once more, Any one who reads 

; Page's article and Fowler's “Home 

* for All,” first edition, will see that 
the former is but a syfmpsis of 
the latter. Thus, Fowler recom- 
mends a playroom for children, 
and so does Page; and in like 
manner copies several other novel 
suggestions from Mr. F.'s work. 
Mr. F.’s house was even begun 
before Mr. Page wrote. Mr. F. 
could not have copied from Mr, 
Page, for his copyrights, stereo- 
type plates, and some 8,000 copies, 
were published before Page's 
articles and plans appeared 
in the Horticulturist. But Page 
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All.” The cost of this floor would not probably be more 
than half or two-thirds of that, the rooms both larger and 
contiguous, cozy, no bellows-entry to send cold blasts all 
through this story and the one above, closets at least as 
handy, two'rooms more, not,half the number of doors, yet 
every one of the doors better secured, and how much cozier 
the passage from each room to all by this than that form. 
But judge and build for yourselves, 
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could have copied from F., for 
the latter lectured in Boston in 1848, and sold this work 
by hundreds in Boston for two years preceding Page's pla- 
giarism. For Page to copy thus, with but slight altera- 
tions, and give no credit, was neither honorable nor honest. 
And the “ Country Gentil .” who doubtless was inno- 
cent in motive in ascribing priority to Page, ought to cor- 
rect the above error. If he does not, it will be corrected 
before the public. And if the above is not deemed sufii- 














credit on the work, us, and 
themselves, But let any one who contemplates building, 
first inform himself thoroughly relative to the peculiar mer- 
its of the style—learn why it is preferable, and he will then 
go on understandingly, build him a house which will be 
more durable and convenient, better looking, warmer in 
winter, cooler in summer, free from dampness, and withal 
cheaper than can possibly be constructed with any other 
material, and on any other plan. When we see the face of 
our country studded with buildings after our plan, we shall 
have the satisfaction of knowing that we have been the 
means of improving, in some measure, the condition of our 
neighbors, whether or not they choose to award us the 
credit we deserve. 





THE GRAVEL WALL 
DEFENDED BY FACTS AND EXPERIMENTS. 


Tue object of this article is to refute the following state- 
ments respecting the gravel wall :— 


The editor of the Prairie Farmer strongly condemns 
the style of building which Mr. Fowler, one of the firm of 
Fowlers and Wells, of this city, has recently published a 

k to recommend. e Farmer says: 

“There are many hundreds of the buildings in the region 
of Rock river, this style being, at one time, quite a rage 
about there; but so as we ww, none of them have 
been put wee, lately, nor do we think with all the 

ressure of Mr. Fowler's book, it can long be kept in fash- 

any where. The truth is, that itis but a poor mode of 
getting s dwelling. Without the greatest care, and no 
smal] amount of skill in the construction, the building will 
be a r concern; crumbling in pieces at the corners, 
cracking through the walls, skrinking about the timbers, 
and proving every way rickety and unsatisfactory. Be- 
sides, unless the wall is made double, with an air-chamber 
between, or is furred out for the lath and plaster, it is ex- 
cessively cold and damp. To doeither, involvesan expense 
equal to that of constructing with brick in most places, and, 
we apprehend, something more."—W. Y. Hvening Post, 


Inquiring minds will expect us to answer objections like 
the above to the gravel wall. This we do cheerfully, that 
we may show readers how to so build these walls as to 
obviate these objections. , 

To not one of these objections is the senior editor's house 
subject. On the contrary, it is exactly the converse of all, 
It is cooler in warm, and warmer in cold weather than any 
other house I was ever in; and perfectly dry throughout, 
Of two rooms, side by side, one furrowed, lathed, and plas- 

tered inside, and the other not, not the slightest difference 
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in dryness, or warmth, or chilliness, is observable. Let 
this one fact bear witness as to its warmth. 

In the upper story are cisterns, having lead pipes, leading 
below. These have been allowed to retain their water, the 
same as in summer, and mave wor Frozex. Would any 
pipes in a brick house, much less wood, have withstood the 
extreme cold of our coldest days this winter? yet mornings 
after these intensely cold nights, on turning our faucets, 
they give us water just as freely as in summer. Show 
another house which will do this. And but ore wood-stove 
fire constantly, and another occasionally, and the lower 
story not fully inclosed; and neither of these fires under 
the cisterns nor pipes, but two stories off ! 

And the rooms we keep warm, though very large, some 
thirty-five yards of carpet, and containing some two hun- 
dred cubic yards, or four témes as much a8 a room twelve 
feet square and nine feet high. A fair-sized room is kept as 
comfortable, with as little fire, as any twelve feet square 
and nine feet high room I ever occupied. Yet it has two 
large windows; and with this great advantage, that its tem- 
perature is far more wnéform, and air far better than that 
of a small room. I pronounce my rooms incomparably 
superior, in every respect, to those inclosed by wood, and 
much better ever than brick rooms furrowed; and will engage 
to keep it at a given temperature with half, yes even one- 
third the fuel required to keep a room of the same size in a 
wooden house at the same temperature. To these conclu- 
sions my emperdence has led me. I pronounce to the world 
that my gravel wall proves complete and perfect in every. 
respect, a8 & building material. Not a crack or scale at any 
corner or place. Dry as a bone in the wettest weather; 
warm and comfortable in cold weather; cool in warm 
weather; every desirable quality, marred by not one fault. 

But how comes it, asks a candid inquirer, that these two 
statements respecting the same kind of wall differ so totally ? 
By virtue of their mode of structure, the shape of the 
materials, andthe way they were put up. Theirs is packed 
down tight, mine is full of little honey-comb openings. 
Theirs is made of gravel and sand—of rownd, mine mostly 
of flat materials, Theirs is put up compactly—is crowded 
into as solid and compact a mass as possible, mine is thrown 
in pell-mell, without any attempt at packing, and the flat 
form of the material, laying and standing in all possible ways, 
leaves myriads o/ little openings all throughout the wall, 
and these air-cells are the very best non-conductors of heat 
and cold, of dampness and change of temperature, that can 
be. Benjamin Silliman, the highest scientific authority in 
this country, says confined air is the very best non-conduct- 
or of heat, cold, and moisture known. Then, since my wall 
is full of them, whereas a brick-wall furrowed has but one, 
mine might be expected to be the best, and also better than 
the western gravel walls. And that it is, either the facts 
above enumerated, and many more like them, fully attest. 

The fact is this: Gravel wall builders, extra fearful lest it 
may not stand, pack the material as closely in the boxes as 
they can, and thus fill up these air-chambers; thus consum- 
ing more material, and wasting labor, yet actually injuring 
the wall. 

Then, what holds your wall together? Only the points 
where these flat slate-stones touch each other. And that 
this suffices let my house attest. Let those old fogies who 
doubt these statements come and examine for themselves; 
come in any weather, and as often as they like, and convict 
me of error before the world, if they can. 

A gravel wall house in Lynn, Mass., fell last Nov. And 
why should it not? Any dunce ought to know better than 
to put up this wall in November. Who does not know that 
mortar, by freezing before it becomes dry, loses its set? 
My book tells him better than to build in November. 
Follow that, and you will not fail. 


GRAVEL WALL—A LETTER. 


Messrs. Fow.ers anp Wetts: During the past 
year, in consequence of the mention of my name in Mr. 
O. 8. Fowler's “ Home for All,” I have received letters from 
numerous persons in the New England States and in Canada, 
inquiring whether the mode of building walls for houses, so 
spoken of in that book, was really what it was said to be, 
and whether the experience I had had in, the matter was 
confirmatory or otherwise of his statements. Many, also, 
have called upon me personally, with a view of getting in- 
formation, so as to arrive at safe conclusions on this very 
important matter. 

In all cases I have replied to letters with promptness; and 





to those who have called in person, I have imparted all the 
information the limit of the interview would admit, and 
have done both with great pleasure and satisfaction. But 
this way of communicating the result of my experience on 
this subject, occupies more time than I feel I can well spare, 
especially as there are other ways which would relieve me, 
in great part, of this tax, and work no inconvenience or dis- 
advantage to inquirers. Therefore, at the request of Mr. O. 
5. Fowler, and in entire conformity to my own feelings, I 
have concluded to state, in as brief manner as possible, some 
of the moving causes ¢o, as well a8 some of my experience, 
and offer it for publication in that journal from which I 
drew my first life in this “ new idea.” The account will be 
desultory and di ted, as I write at intervals of busi- 





In 1850 I decided to erect a building or tte, of some con- 
siderable dimensions, and was led, very naturally, to con- 
sider what kind of material, all things considered, would be 
most advantageous; and having been engaged some fifteen 
years in the purchase and sale of the various kinds of build- 
ing material, I felt competent to bring a fair share of judg- 
ment to the decision of that questi 

I thought—iumber is growing scarce and high every year. 
Wooden buildings, in thickly-settled localities, are objec- 
tionable, = account bel great risk by fire, and in all places 
are it expenditures for repairs. Brick and 
stone are too costly for many people, and consequently many 
are without a house of that kind of their own. Is there no 
material as durable, as safe against fire, needing as little 
repair, and cuzaper than any of these? These questions, 
and such as these, were rolling and tumbling about in my 
head, as though it were really théck ; and, I think, not alto- 
gether or mainly from motives of self-interest. I had other 
thoughts back of these, which were calculated to bring out 
inquiries of this kind. For instance, I felt that the perma- 
nent welfare of any town or village depended upon the sta- 
Lility of its population. A man who owns the house in 
which he lives, will have a lively interest in whatever, in 
his opinion, conduces to the prosperity of that particular 
place; while he who lives in the house of another, and 
ownes no real property thereabouts, may order a big wagon 
at his door in the morning, and in the afternoon become the 
resident of another town. The former addststrength and 
permaneney to every good in his neighborhood, the latter 
enters a place like a showman or a pediler, not for its good, 
but for hés—not to gire, but to fake away—and whenever 
his ends are answered as fully as he thinks they may be, 
you find him on wheels again! Now, if material for a 
house can be found so cheap that almost any man, with a 
fair share of industry and economy, may own one, then this 
floating population will become permanent and fixed; 
then trade and the general prosperity will be more even and 
reliable, and all the various families hitherto “ fixed to no 
spot,” be more useful and happy. 

While thus indulging thoughts of this great need, with- 
out knowing how to supply it, one of the numbers of the 
12th vol. of your most excellent Journal came to hand, and 
as I was turning over its pages, I discovered an article with 
this caption: “A new, very cheap, and durable mode of 
building.” This engaged my attention at once, and I assure 
you I read it with great eagerness and no small share of 
satisfaction. Its statements were plain, and, so far as I could 
judge, practical. To be sure, I was very favorably situated 
to meet its demands, in the way of material; for I had 
been in the yearly habit of drawing waste stone from a 
quarry out of the way, at some cost, and the best of gravel 
might be had at the door of almost every man in town for 
the asking. Still later, in the same volume, page 381, Mr. 
O. 8. F. gives the result of some experiments he had been 
making, and this went-very far to strengthen my faith. 

Not fully determined, however, to use tiés material, in 
the Spring of 1851 I commenced laying a foundation and 
cellar walls, for my main building, sufficiently thick and 
well laid in mortar, for any kind of work I might decide to 
put upon it, On the part of the bottom work I was deter- 
mined there should be no failure, whatever might await the 
superstructure. When this was completed, or nearly so, 
which I think was about the 20th of April, I started for 
Fishkill for the purpose of examining Mr. Fowler's walls, 
believing that if I could see them, I could settle the matter 
atonce. Several miles before I reached his place, I saw 
what appeared in the distance to be a huge pile of uncouth 
masonry, which might have been called, so far as guessing 
was concerned, the remains of some old fort. On a nearer 
approach, however, it took on a more utilitarian aspect, and 











appeared as though it might have been really the production 
of this nineteenth century. At that time it had risen only 
one story above the basement, in all, perhaps, about twenty- 
five feet; and the distance around it was two hundred and 
fifty-six. It was a pile to behold, I assure you. On arriy- 
ing in the neighborhood of the battle-ground of this new 
idea, I made some inquiries about the building, and found 
the neighbors entirely conservative on this subject, with 
one exception, One man, independent, of course, made 
bold to express the opinion that “ ét might possibly stand.” 
Making due allowance for his enthusiasm, I took the idea, 
and passed it to the affirmative side of the question. 
Whether he was allowed to remain at large in that com- 
munity, or taken to an insane hospital for treatment, I can- 
not say. 

On arriving at the spot, my thoughts, in their endeavor 
to take in the newness of the idea, and the vastness of the 
pile, became truant and ble—disowned their 
affinity—flew off in wild incoherency, striking on the wall, 
in one place, against gravel, lime, and cobbles, and in another, 
against brick-bats, cinders, and chip-stone, all thrown in 
with a perfect looseness, and yet holding fust! Strange 
stuf, indeed, for material, and yet doing its work! Queer 
shape for a building! Huge proportions for a family resi- 
dence—beautiful river—overiooks all creation! Such were 
some of the thoughts the occasion called forth. Alone? 
I passed within its very walls, eager to find the utility of 
the enterprise, and kindly disposed to acknowledge it. I 
gave a tap here, to test its hardness, and a thump there, to 
see how easily its parts might be disconnected. I looked 
very wisely on this wall to find a disruption, and on those 
two, to find a separation one from the other, but all in vain. 
Thus inspired with new confidence, I changed to admiring. 
As a country boy in a new suit of home-spun, which, more 
than any that have preceded it, recognizes his approaching 
manhood, examines, with unmistakable pride, the fashion of 
a pocket, or the lustre of a button, so I, in my new mental 
apparel, strove after its undeveloped beauties. How nicely 
the farmer, thought I, when gathering the small stones from 
his meadow, may put them down contiguous to the spot on 
which he intends, at a future day, to put a house or barn, 
without any extra cost. The city or village mechanic, 
travelling te or from his work, seeing a load of b,oken bricks, 
cinders, or gravel, seeking a place of deposit, may direct it to 
his lot, and in that way, day by day, gather something to- 
wards his house also. In one-half hour from the time I 
entered the premises with such thoughts as these to help 
the thing along, I had fully made up my mind to return 
home “and do likewise.” 

I made inquiry, after I returned home, for a mason will- 
ing to undertake the work, but found some difficulty in 
procuring one, All expressed a desire to see it done, but 
none to do it, The pioneer glory of a new enterprise, 
weighed in the balance against a man’s neck, didnot, to 
their minds, afford satisfactory remuneration. I succeeded, 
however, in finding a man, and the work was commenced. 
“So great a cloud of witnesses” do not oflen watch over an 
enterprise so inconsiderable in magnitude as that was. The 
predictions against it were as ninety-nine to one, and yet 
layer after layer kept rising and standing—rising and stand- 
ing, until the last one found its resting-place on a building 
three stories in front and four in rear, thirty-five feet in 
depth, by fifty in length. Hitherto the trite question, by 
the lookers-on, was, “ Will it stand?” and even the fone 
with which it was put, gave all over to the negative. After 
this, it resolved itself into, “ Well, here it is!” 

Four years nearly have passed away since that time, and 
a man standing upon the same spot may now exclaim with 
equal truth, “ Well, here it is!” Immediately after the stone- 
work of the first building was pleted, I ed the 
second, about equal in size on the ground, but not as high 
by one story, and completed it also the same year. I made 
some blunders in this latter one—not on its walls, but foun- 
dation—and in consequence the walls in the rear have 
cracked and look badly. The foundation was insufficient, 
and not laid in mortar, as all should be, to sustain the weight 
of this kind of wall. 

The outside finish of my first building was prepared en- 
tirely of good fine gravel (not sand) and lime, with iron- 
filings thrown in to produce rust spots on the wall, in immi- 
tation of granite. The second had similar treatment, with 
the addition of a little coal-dust, which gave it a bluish cast. 
On the north side there occurs a slight peeling of this finish, 
which, of course, is to be regretted. I will give several rea- 
sons, some one or all of which might have conduced to this 
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result, In the first place, the north side was not protected 
by a jet, three or four feet wide, as the others were. In the 
next place, the north wall dries less rapidly than any other, 
and the Winter after this was finished in the Fall, being a 
very severe one, the strength of the mortar might have been 
so impaired by the frost, as to allow the coat to peel off. 
Then, again, this being the first attempt hereabouts to build 
this kind of wall, we did not get it as even and trwe on the 
outside as was desirable; and so, in order to “make the 
crooked straight,” which, of course, we were bound to do, 
we had to resort to s¢uging, or applying an extra amount of 
stock in places that were deficient. In extreme cases tailors 
and milliners do the same, ‘tis said. When we shall have 
had the experience in building these walls that we have 
in brick, then there will be no difficulty in getting them so 
even and true that a thin coat will cover; and when that 
time comes, there will occur no peeling of the outside finish. 
I notice on my building, where it comes off the coat is 
thick. 

As to the comparative cost of these walls, I cannot say, of 
my own knowledge, so much as those interested might 
desire. My other busi its were such that I 
did not keep an account of the cost of the wall separate from 
other materials. I can say, however, that the «whole cost, 
when the buildings were completed, was satisfactory. 

At the commencement, it was enough for my purpose to 





three courses a day, you must work all the while on very 
green, and, consequently, tender walls, and the chance for 
mishaps will be greatly augmented. To show this, let us 
suppose a building twenty-one feet high, to be completed 
by twenty-one layers. At the rate of one layer per day, 
the average age of the layers when the last one is being put 
on, will be about ten days, while, at the rate of three layers 
per day, the average would only be about three days. 
Now, in view of the fact that these walls grow strong as they 
grow dry, the reader will perceive that the greatest safety 
lies in adopting the “one layer” system. 

The mason who had the direction of the last two houses 
built in this town, with a view of perfecting the outside, 
used #00 courses of boards or bowes at the same time, in- 
stead of one, as heretofore, In this way, one course setting 
closely upon the other, points of stone or other material are 
not allowed to project beyond the general surface, as they 
will do when the other course is pursued. But I did not 
propose to give the modus operandi of this new mode of 
making walls. It has been done better, in the main, than I 
can do it. In Mr. Fowler's “Home for All,” I think you 
have the process described very minutely, though I have 
never read that book in course. Before it appeared I had 
done my work, and so, of course, did not feel so anxious, 
knowing that however much I might learn there, my build- 
ings would remain the same. I intend, however, soon to 





decide, as I did, that I could build siderab y cheaper in 
this way than any other. Upon this decision I acted, and 
have no cauee to regret it, even on my own account, labor- 
ing, as I did, under many disadvantages, and much less on 
account of my neighbors, who, with the advantage of my 
experience, have gone on more successfully than I did. 
Every building erected in this village of concrete has been an 
improvement upon the one before it; not as respects ma- 
terials, but workmanship. The experience we have had has 
been fruitful in “ways and means” of facilitating and im- 
proving the work, and what is quite important, lessening 
the cost. On the next building, for instance, the custom of 
compacting the concrete, after it has been thrown into the 
boxes, will probably be abandoned. It had a precautionary 
origin, no doubt, but, nevertheless, its practical operation 
has been to misplace the boxes, by the pownding process, 
to consume, uselessly, a greater amount of tinve and stock; 
and to hinder materially the process ofdrying. By the first, 
the walls are made more or less undulating ; by the second, 
more expensive; and by the last, to have less strength to 
stand the jarring and pounding incident to the progress of 
the work. As our artisans go on with this work, gaining 
new ideas and facts year by year, they will soon take hold 
of a job with full confidence in their ability to meet any 
emergency, and to do the work in the best possible way, 
and in the cheapest ibl When that time ar- 
tives, the difference in cost between gravel and other walls 
will have reached its highest point, and, I think, will be 
largely in favor of the former. 

I would not say that such results would follow in every 
locality, but I would say that in places where suitable 
materials may be conveniently and cheaply obtained, as 
with us, such would be the consequence. For myself, I do 
not expect ever to use any other material, and see no reason 
why it should not be almost universally adopted. If, how- 
ever, I see good reason for changing my mind, I shall most 
certainly do it. I may have raised the question, What is 
suitable material? If I have, I can safely answer I know of 
one kind of material that is suitable, and that, such gravel 
and waste stones as abound in this vicinity. How widely 
material may défer from ours, and yet be suitable, I can- 
not of my certain knowledge say, but my impression is 
that it may be quite wnlixe it, and yet make the hgest of 
walls, To the question put a thousand times, “Does it 
make any difference whether the stones used with the gravel 
are flat or round? I would give this reply—in good 
drying weather, none in the least, In a driving, washing 
rain-storm, the flat ones have the advantage, for this reason 
—the gravel being partially washed away, might allow the 
round stone to roll away, while the flat one might hold 
on. This, as I now believe, is the only difference, and 
here it occurs to me to say, always cover up your walls at 
night, however good the prospect for fair weather. In this 
way you will be prepared for the common enemy of green 
walls—rain. I think, also, as a rule, one course a day 
is the most safe and profitable way of raising your work. 
This will prove sufficiently rapid to satisfy any reasonable 
man, and ¢f he ten't reasonable he ought to build of brick | 
If you do more than this; if, for instance, you put round 








an octagon house, twenty-two feet sides, for 
which I have a cellar now prepared ; and before I do this, I 
shall undoubtedly shuffle over every page of “Home for 
AIL” One object I had in view in writing upon “gravel 
walls,” was to inspire people with confidence in their utility. 
Men, and especially timid and over-cautious ones, are very 
much inclined to doubt everything that does not bring age 
to its support. A case in point occurred a few days ago. 
A lady from a distance called on me about a year ago to 
make some inquiries in behalf of her husband, about gravel 
wall, and having answered her questions as well as I knew 
how, and imparted whatever facts occurred to me at the 
time, she departed with a good share of confidence, as I 
thought. The circumstance passed out of my mind, but 
was recalled a few days since by the appearance of a gentle- 
man, who introduced himself as the husband of that lady. 
The object of his visit was to make further inquiries, in 
order, if possible, to strengthen his confidence. He said he 
had made preparations to build, in the spring, an octagon 
house and barn of concrete, but really, in view of the disas- 
ters that had befallen some buildings in his vicinity, got up 
in this , his fid » he had to confess, was some- 
what shaken, and he hardly knew what course to pursue. 
By way of comfort, I said that in this particular locality we 
entertained no question as to whether concrete walle 
u ould stand or not, if built of suitable material and in the 
right manner ; and that when we hear of a failure in an 
enterprise of this kind, we dispose of it as we do a failure of 
any other kind, by saying the man did not know how to 
avoid it. I still farther said, without pretending to help 
what you have heard, or what you have seen, or to cure 
the lacerations of your mind, on account of any misgivings 
you may have hitherto entertained on the subject, there is 
still one thing I think I can do, if you will allow it, and 
in order thereto, I wish you to ride with me to the various 
ti ts of this new idea in building in this 
neighborhood, and if, in one-half hour I don't take every 
doubt out of you, I will give it up, and return you in no 
worse condition. Accordingly, we visited some of the 
nearest buildings, and after examining them with the closest 
scrutiny, and making numerous inquiries of the owners, he 
owned up to a removal of his doubts, and went his way re- 
joicing! He may have a relapse, but ifhe does, I shall apply 
the same remedies, with full confidence in a yinal cure. 
It does not surprise me that men are so fearful about this 
“new thing.” I really incline to the opinion, that it requi 
a man of pluck to take a new enterprise like this upon his 
shoulders, and swim against the current of custom and popu- 
lar opinion. He must feel, not only that “what has been 
done, can be done” again, but that things may and should 
be done which have never been done before. He must 
have a lively i of his hood, of his individ- 
uality, and his accountability. He must breathe deep and 
strong, think large thoughts, and give them utterance for 
the good of his kind, though some old conservative hard- 
head crack at his presumption. He must allow himself to 
be inspired by the thonght that he is making an effort to 
raise his mark in the world still higher for humanity. 
In any new thing, I would always caution that we “look 




















before we leap,” or otherwise we may find ourselves in a 
ditch ; where, though we claim we are further ahead, we 
have in shame to confess we are lower down ; that we see 
to it that we have land-marks, so as to be able at all times 
to know with certainty which way we are drifting; that we 
have good ranges, so we may know where we are; not like 
the fisherman, for a lost kedge, which were “a whtte horse 
on the bank and the moon,” but something permanent and 
sure. 

Touching the hardness and strength of concrete walls, I 
don't know that I can present any facts, or evidence of any 
trials, which would be satisfactory to the general reader, 
and, therefore, beg to make some statements and suggestions 
which I think may lead the mind to the conclusion that 
they are harder and stronger than brick. 

Preparatory to setting a range in the Spring after my 
building was completed in the Fall, the mason found it 
necessary to hew away tho wall, and found but little dif- 
ficulty in doing so while it was green; but the next Fall 
after, in attempting to do a like thing in the other tenement, 
he met with much greater opposition. The wall had become 
so hard by drying through the Summer, that it was with 
the greatest difficulty it could be hewn away so as to admit 
the range. He said brick walls ofered no such resistance. 
And here I ask, why are brick walls strong? 1s it because 
the bricks are eight inches long, and no longer or shorter ? 
or because they present a smooth, regular surface, and not 
an wneven and irregular one? Evidently not for either of 
these reasons, but simply and plainly because they are held 
together by the linding properties of the lime, without 
which they would not stand the jar of a coffee-mill. If this 
be so, then I ask, will not lime hold with as great tenacity 
the irregular cinder, cobble, or chip-stone, as it will the 
regular brick? Seeing no reason to the contrary, 1 contend 
it will, with even greater, because they present sore sur- 

Jace to its action. 1 have no need to speak of the inherent 
relative strength of any of these, because any of them are 
sufficiently strong for building purposes. 

To such men as have seen concrete walls, one idea more, 
Let us suppose two blocks, each four feet by four, and fifteen 
inches thick, one taken from my building, which has stood 
four years, and the other from a brick building which has 
stood an equal length of time, and both laid upon the ground 
side by side. “Let us suppose two men of equal strength, 
with hammers of equal weight, standing, each over his block, 
with a view of breaking it up in the least possible time, 
Which block, think you, would be broken up first? I don't 
present this é#maginary affair as an argument, but would 
like to know how any one that has ever seen these or simi- 
lar walls, can prevent its operating as one? If the reader, 
in his own mind, allows that the brick wall would be broken 
first, and also that the strength of a wall, as a whole, is in 
proportion to the strength of its parts, then he will find him- 
self clearly on the side of gravel. 

I have said these walls are cheaper and stronger than 
brick. I will say, also, they are cleaner and so sweeter, 
and more healthy. They do not allow so much moisture to 
pass in, and consequently no green gum or mould accumu- 
lates on the inside, as is the case with bricks. They are 
both cleaner and warmer in their nature, Clay, of which 
bricks are made, is very cold; and do not they, when filled 
with water or dampness, and kept from the warming and 
drying influences of the sun, operate unfavorably on the 
warmth of the rooms withiny It seems so to me, though 
this opinion, as well as some others I have advanced, may 
not be tenable. I am nota mason, or the son of a mason, 
neither am I much of a mechanic; and if I have any pride 
at all in the views I entertain of gravel walls, it is only 
because I conceive them to be true, and as such calculated 
to benefit the community. 

Hereafter I hope to have opportunity to present some facts 
showing the cost of gravel walls, and how it stands relatively 
to wood, brick, and stone, in this particular locality; and as 
several buildings are to be erected this coming Summer in 
this neighborhood, I hope to be able to give flattering ac- 
counts of the improvement our mechanics shall make in 
the workmanship of the walls. The question, mind you, 
here is, “how shall we perfect the walls?” and not as in 
some places, “will they stand?” The latter has been laid 
aside—long since. 

Pawtucket, March 28, 1855. J. 8. Tuornwron. 

Grave. Hovusrs.—The Lawrence [Mass.] Home 

Review says the building of houses, 


barns, fences, 
gravel is “no new thing under the sun,” though it has but 


very lately been introduced in this section. O. 8. Fowxzr, 
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the distinguished phrenol is entitled to the credit of 

having first of r one in this region of the United States, 

ventured upon the experiment of yay hs in 
. com: 





present the 
Gea. G chaise and conten 
builder, is eooetng a dwe house and barn, and ‘ 
Chapin, agent of the Pacific ilis, is constructing a fence 
around h we yey 
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A the Cow: 
attention to this style of building, and gives the experience 
of Mr. Markham, of Mich’ who has tried it. He sa: 
Mr. Markham commenced building a dwelling house 
himself, some time during last fall. He put up onl, 
story; and used a mixture of twenty bushels of coarse 
vel, sand, and small stones, to one of unslacked lime. 
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= se, d, 1 and stones, to one part of 

rty parts of sand, gravel an nD: 

new ices lime. The walls made in this way, were carried 
up to the height of winter without - 
ing or wrink in the least, and are as hard to all appear- 
ances, as brick, and better than any brick to be obtained in 
his net The expense of these ten inches 
in intcbnese, to not more than one-fi/th of that of brick. 
Mr. M. expresses himself as quite confident that this mode 
of building, in most parts of the State of Mich at least, 
when thoroughly known, will become universal. 

Tho Nashua (N. H.] Oasis, in speaking of this new mode 
of building, remarks: Some of our readers know something 
of the gravel wall architectare described in Mr. Fowler's 
“Home for AIL” The author has built a four story octagon 
house of very large size [covering six thousand feet of 
ground,} in one story of which he has four rooms opening 
into each other, so large that they require in all three hun- 
dred yards of carpett: Besides, there are four side rooms 
on the same floor. is building, for so stupendous an 
affair, was built at an incredibly small cost. Its material is 
lime and gravel mixed with small stone. It is located in 
Now York, where limestone is but a few cents per bushel. 
A few dollars only, in addition to the labor, built the wall. 
Here, where lime is a dollar bushel, the cost is conside- 
rably augmented. Still we doubt not that excellent houses 
can be made in this way, in this vicinity, at a cheap rate. 

Two gravel wall houses are in progress in this city. One 
on Olive Street, by Mr. Jonathan Dustin, a house of good 
size and two stories, the other on Amherst street, by Dr. 
Locke These gentlemen are to be commended for their 
enterprise as pioneers in what will probably prove an eco- 
nomical and popular mode of building. 








Events of the Wonth. 


Romanist Rror—A serious riot occurred at 
Oxford, in this State, on one Sunday evening during the 
last month. A Roman Catholic, who had been married by 
a Protestant clergyman, and who, in consequence, was ex- 
communicated, entered the Roman church daring service, 
whereupon the priest ordered him to be “ put out,” which 
was faithfully executed. At the door a fight commenced, 
in which the priest is said to be implicated. The service in 
the charch was suspended, and the crowd adjourned to the 
nearest hotel, where a more general fight ensued. Many 
persons were injured but no lives were lost. The priest 
was held to bail, with several others, in the sum of one 
thousand dollars, to keep the peace. 





Awertoan Orricers aT SesastoroL.—Major 
Richard Delafield, of the United States Corps of Engineers, 
Major Mordecai, of the Ordnance Department, and Captain 
McClellan, of the Cavalry, have sailed for Liverpool, en 
route for Sebastopol. They have been ordered by the au- 
thorities at Washington to make a tour of observation on 
the line of hostilities in the Crimea, and especially to in- 
spect the slege-works where the Allies have now concentrated 
their forces. They are accompanied by a paymaster of the 
U. 8. A., and their expenses will be borne from the national 
treasury. prec 

Tur Mormons.—John F. Kinney, Chief Justice 
of Utah, has a high opinion of the saints. At a reunion of 
the Utah Assembly, he pli ted the Mormons in very 
high terms, He said he had been warned and admonished 
by his friends not to go to Utah, and told that he could not 
live and perform his duties there ; but he had found, on the 
contrary, less immorality, less drunkenness, less licentious- 
nesa, than anywhere else, 





Invtan Lanps.—Under the treaties made by 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs with various tribes in 
the last year or so, the United States have obtained lands 
from the Indians located west of the Missouri and the Mis- 
souri State line, as follows:—From the Omahas, about 6,- 
000,000 acres; Ottoes and Missourias, 3,000,000 acres; 
Shawnees, 1,600,000 acres; Delawares, 275,000 acres; Sacs 
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and Foxes, 435,000 acres; Kickap oos, 768,000 acres; Lowas, 
125,000 acres; Kaskaskias, and others, 94,000; and from the 
Miamas, 325, 000. pan 


Searcu ror Dr. Kang._-We understand that 
the Philadelphia light-boat is to be fitted up and equipped 
with the money appropriated by Congress, to be sent in 
search of Dr. Kane. She will probably be lengthened about 
twenty feet, if practicable, and fitted up with a propeller. 
She will be accompanied with a sail vessel of about three 
hundred tons. Capt. Hartstein, formerly of the steamer 
Illinois, has been selected to command the expedition, and 
we understand that he is now engaged in making his ar- 
rangements to sail in June. A better officer could hardly 
have been chosen for such an expedition. 


American Recrorts ror Tae British ArMy.— 
The United States Marshal of Philadelphia has uncovered 
a nest of law breakers in that city, which, thus far, yields 
well. Eighteen persons were arrested for a violation of the 
neutrality laws in enlisting there in the British service— 
most of them Germans. Ninety were to have sailed on 
Sunday, and thirty-six on Wednesday. It is supposed that 
five hundred have already sailed from Philadelphia to Hali- 
fax via New York. The Neutrality law of 1818 is very ex- 
plicit in condemning this kind of business. 


Prospects tv Kansas.—A correspondent of 
the Boston Journal says, under date of March 21st :-—“ The 
Missouri is now in a fair, navigable condition, and each boat 
goes up loaded with passengers mostly for Kansas. The 
election for Representatives comes off on the 80th inst., and 
from present appearances it will be a sharp and bloody con- 
test. Not a boat now passes up the river, but at every land- 
ing this side of the Kansas the first question asked is, “ have 
you any emigrants on board, and where are they from?” 
For every man sent out by the Aid Society from the East, 
two will be sent from the towns along the river. They talk 
seriously of blockading the river, and not letting boats pass 
up that have Eastern men on board. In the language of a 
Kansas slaveholder we have on board, ‘ we are bound to pro- 
tect our rights, peaceably if we can, forcibly if we must,’ 
and I fear the election will not pass without scenes of blood- 
shed and murder.” 





Great Mrurrary Expeprrion TO THE Pars. 
—Orders have been issued from the War Department for 
the early march of four thousand troops to the Western 
Plains, with a view to the chastisement of the Indians who 
have, for years past, been engaged in depredations upon the 
property, and the murder of American citizens. It is un- 
derstood that one thousand two hundred of the troops are 
to be stationed at Fort Laramie; eight hundred at Fort 
Kearney ; six hundred at Fort Riley, and one thousand five 
hundred on the Upper Missouri. With the view to the 
sustaining of so large a military force, the proper officers 
have been directed to purchase a year’s supply of provisions 
and everything necessary for the expedition. Everything 
indicates an active summer campaign, and the Indians will, 
it is probable, get enough of fighting and pillaging before 
the year is over. Gen. Harney is to have command of this 
expedition. He was at Washington on the 2ist, waiting for 
final orders. Col. Sumner will, it is supposed, have an im- 
portant command assigned to him. 

Grorce CaTLIN aMonG THE INpDIANs.-—George 
Catlin, the famous Indian portrait painter, traveller, and 
champion of the red men, has been heard from on the head 
waters of the Amazon, painting the portraits and taking 
notes of the of the th tribes in those regions, 
lately made so interesting by the reports of Lieutenants 
Herndon and Gibbon. 





Rarrites my Canapa.—We understand (says 
the Montreal Witness) that raffles and lotteries are becom- 
ing alarmingly common in some of our rural districts, 
where farmers, wishing to dispose of their animals, imple- 
ments, &c., resort to this mode to get them off at much 
over their market value, These lotteries, most objectiona- 
ble in th ives, are dered still more so by the drink- 
ing and disturbance which too frequently attend them. 





Liquor Seizure at Avousta, Me.—A great 
operation in the seizure of liquor was recently performed at 
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Angusta, Me., as we learn from the Age. The new city 
government levied upon its liquor establishment, and seized 
and removed the contents of the shop as the property of the 
agent who had been appointed by their predecessors in 
office. The city of Augusta is now left in a quandary with 
regard to liquor. The city rum shop is broken up and rifled 
of its liquid contents by the fathers of the city, and no place 
has been provided for procuring “medicine” agreeably to 
statate ! 





Liquor Law ano Broxen Lecs.—Dr. Sweet, 
the “original bone-setter,” is reported to have said that the 
Maine Law in Connecticut would make his receipts three 
handred dollars less than last year, on account of the dimi- 
nution of accidents caused by rum. A large share of his 
practice was derived from the effects of liquor drinking. 
Accidents were constantly such as sprained and 
broken limbs, bruised heads, swollen faces, and dislocated 
joints. 


Drvorces rn Massacavsetts.—The Legislature 
of Massachusetts has passed an act, which has been approved 
by the Governor, and is now a law, providing that either 
party to any libel for divorce now pending or to be hereaf- 
ter commenced, may, at any time before the trial thereof is 
actually commenced, demand in writing a trial by jury. 
Heretofore divorce cases in that State have been tried by 
the judges alone. ent 

Scnoot Booxs Free my Massacavusetrs.—The 
Legislature of Massachusetts have just passed an important 
act relative to the supply of school books. The bill makes 
it the duty of each town and city in the Commonwealth to 
purchase the school books used by the pupils in the public 
schools within their limits, subject to the direction of the 
several School Committees. By this arrangement, a com- 
mon school education in that State becomes, in every par- 
ticular, free and without cost to all classes of society. The 
purehase of the books was the only not heretofore 
sustained by the public. The Boston Chronicle says:— 
“This new law has the support of all the leading men en- 
gaged in the cause of education throughout the State, and as 
warmly favored by the present excellent Superintendent of 
Sehools of this city.” 





Tue Icartan Communtry.—The Icarian com- 
munity of French Socialists in Iowa, have added a large 
tract to their lands, and hold now over 8,000 acres of the 
best soil in that State, upon which they have erected twen- 
ty-nine houses and a mill. 

Vistrors To West Porvt.—The President has 
appointed the following gentlemen as visitors to West Point 
Board. They are to assemble on the ist of June next :— 
Charles Negus, Esq., Iowa; Hon. Isaac Davis, Massachu- 
setts; John C. McGehee, Esq., Florida; Col. H. Shubart, 
Pennsylvania; Hon. E. W. Chastain, Georgia; Prof. James 
Jones, Louisiana; A. BS Hanson, Esq., Maryland; Hon. J. 
M. Heary, Mississippi ; Col. Hans Crocker, Wisconsin ; Hon. 
Arno Wiswell, Maine; Rev. Gurdon Coit, Connecticut ; 
Rev. Francis Vinton, D.D., New York; Stephen H. Lee, 
Esq., North Carolina; Prof. W. W. Mather, Ohio; Hon. 
George 8. Houston, Alabama. 

Tue Ericsson.—A New York correspondent of 
the Boston Journal says:—“The Ericsson experiment is at 
an end. The invention is conceded to be a failure, and 
poor Ericsson is a ruined man. He has spent all his fortune 
in buffing his caloric ship and in the experiments he has 
made on the vessel. He has done more, he has spent all 
his wife's fortune, which was great, and she, too, is beg- 
gared. But the worst of all is, that it has led to so much 
recrimination and alienation that they have separated, nev- 
er to be united again, perhaps. Had he been successful, his 
name would have been enrolled with that of Columbus, 
Newton, Fulton, and other men of illustrious renown. But 
he has failed; he has lost his all; he has introduced ruin 
into a once-loving and happy home; and the world col dly 
looks on, and says, ‘I told you so,’ ” 


MARRIAGE OF A PorTess.—Miss Anne C. Lynch 
the poetess, of this city, was married last month to Profess- 
or Vicenzo Botta, of Princeton, N. J. A number of artists 
of Miss Lynch’ s.acquaintance, testified their admiration and 
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friendship for her, by the gift of a copy of Delaroche's 
splendid picture, known as the Hemicycle. 


Sratistrcs or Orv Ace.——The census of 1850 
shows that the oldest person living in the United States 
was 140. This person was an Indian woman, residing in 
North Carolina. In the same State was an Indian aged 125, 
a negro woman 111, two black females 110 each, one mulat- 
to male 120, and several white males and females aged from 
106 to 114. In the parish of Lafayette, Louisiana, was a 
female black, aged 120. In several of the States there were 
found persons, white and black, aged from 110 to 115. There 
were in the United States in 1850, 2,555 persons over 100 
years. This shows that about one person in 9,000 will be 
likely to live tothat age. There are now about 20,000 per- 
sons in the United States who were living when the Decla- 
ration of Independence was signed, in 1776. They must 
necessarily be about 80 years old now, in order to have 
lived at that time. The French census of 1851 shows only 
102 persons over 100 years old; though their total popula- 
tion was near 36,000,000. Old age is, therefore, attained 
among us much more frequently than in France, 


Tae New York Liquor Law.— Prominent 
among the events of public interest that have taken place 
during the past month, is the enactment by the New York 
Legislature of a law for the prohibition of the sale of intox- 
icating liquors. Embodying the most salutary provisions of 
the celebrated Maine Law, the bill passed by the Legislature 
of this State is of a highly stringent character, and needs 
only to be wisely and impartially enforced, in order to place 
an effective check on one of the leading sources of social 
misery. According to the provisions of this law, no intox- 
icating liquors, of any description whatever, shall be sold 
in the State, enengt by persons specially licensed to sell 
them for h dicinal, or s mtal purposes, 
The sale of these articles as a beverage is absolutely pro- 
hibited. No person shall be licensed to sell for the pur- 
poses above specified who is interested in any tavern or 
grocery; or who uses intoxicating liquorasa drink. Search- 
warrants may be issued on the complaint of a credible per- 
soh, for the discovery of liquors supposed to be kept in any 
specified place other than a dwelling-house; and. if such 
liquors are justly seized, they shall be destroyed by order of 
the magistrate. It is made the duty of every civil officer to 
arrest all persons seen intoxicated in a public place, and 
keep them in jail till sober; and each act of public intoxi- 
cation is punishable by a fine of $10. No company or per- 
son can carry more than five gallons of liquor within the 
State, unless the name and residence of the person who is to 
receive it, with the words “ Intoxicating Liquor,” are marked 
on the outside. Cider may be sold in quantities of not less 
than ten gallons, but not to be drunk on the premises of 
the seller. Alcohol may be manufactured and sold to per- 
sons authorized to sell under the act; and so also may 
pure wine from native grapes; and foreign liquors in 
the original packages in which they were imported The 
passing of this law by the Legislature gives great satis- 
faction to the friends of Temperance in general, and it is 
understood that no pains will be spared on their part to give 
full effect to its enactments. 


~ RECENT DEATHS. 





Cuartes Freperick Gauss, one of the first 
astronomers of the time, and by many persons believed to 
be the greatest mathematician of any age, died at Gottingen 
on the 23d of February. He was born at Brunswick, in 
11TT, where he received the rudiments of an education sub- 
sequently finished at the University of Gittingen. He filled 
the Chair of Professor of Astronomy and Mathematics in 
the University from 1807 to his death. He was a profound 
student in terrestrial magnetism, and published various 
treatises on Geodetics, which in common with all his writ- 
ings, are remarkable for deep scientific truth and masterly 
style and diction. 

Deatn or Martin Van Boren, Jr., 1=v France. 
—Letters from Paris relate the death of the youngest son 
but one of the ex-President of the United States. His body 
was placed in a provisional vault, where it will remain until 
the return of Mr. Van Buren to the United States in July. 
The discourse delivered at the vault, by the distinguished 


> 





Protestant divine, M. Coquerel, former representative of the 
people under the Republic, was one of the most eloquent 


and touching ever heard on a like occasion. A large num-' 


ber of Americans attended the funeral. 

Mr. Ricuarp Hersert died at Concord, New 
Hampshire, March 81st, aged ninety-three years and eight 
months. He was the oldest native born of Concord, a mem- 
ber of the First Congregational church. 


Francis M. Exxis, late editor of the Ohio 
Eagle, died at Columbus, in the thirty-fifth year of his age. 
He was appointed by General Pierce to the Buenos Ayres 
Consulate, but his declining health prevented his leaving 
home, to take charge of the duties of his appointment, 

Tue Delaware Journal announces the death of 
Hon. James Booth, in New Castle, of that State. The de- 
ceased was appointed Chief Justice on the 12th of March, 
1841, and has been in the active discharge of the duties of 
the office since that time. He was formerly President of 
the Farmers’ Bank at New Castle, and at the time of his 
death was President of the New Castle and Frenchtown 
Railroad Company, which office he has held for many years, 


Waxter R. Jones, Esq., a well-known citizen, 
for many years identified with the insurance business in this 
city, died last month very suddenly, of apoplexy. He was 
about seventy years of age. A special meeting of the 
Chamber of © Tee was held, at which addresses eulo- 
gistic of Mr. Jones were delivered by Daniel Lord, P. 
Perit and Thos, Tileston, and resolutions of regret were 
adopted. The clerks of the Atlantic Insurance Company, 
of which Mr. Jones was for so many years the President, 
also had a meeting for a similar purpose, 





FOREIGN, 


Tue Peace ConrerEnces.—The principal topic 
of interest at the present moment in Europe is, of ’ course, 
the Congress assembled at Vienna, for the purpose of nego- 


_ tiating, if possible, peace. The hinging point of the nego- 


tiation will probably be the third point, relative to the Black 
Sea. If the Allies abandon their pretensions that the forti- 
fications of Sebastopol must be demolished, there will be 
an end of hostilities; and if not, Russia will probably not 
yield, and the war will continue. It is asserted and appears 
probable, that the first point has been virtually settled, and 
that Russia has consented to give up the exclusive Protec- 
torate of the Principalities; yet it cannot with certainty be 
known, as the members of the Congress have solemnly 
pledged themselves to observe the strictest secrecy respect- 
ing everything that may occur during the Conferences, and 
the Vienna papers have been requested—and in such cases 
a request is equivalent to a demand—not to give any infor- 
mation relative to the Conferences, 


Tue New Emperor.—The speculations of the 
London press are unfavorable to prospects of peace. The 
Paris correspondent of the London Times says that the new 
Emperor of Russia is more decided than has been supposed. 
All the speeches he has yet made to the representatives of 
the different bodies and administrations of the State, may 
be condensed in these two words, “Je maintiendrai ;” or 
in other words, “I am firmly resolved to march in the way 
traced out by my father.” The Ozar lately appeared at the 
Council of State. There, for more than half an hour, he 
spoke on the present situation of affairs, with an eloquence 
and precision of language which struck every one present. 
This discourse terminated thus: “I solemnly declare that I 
will not give up a single inch of Russian territory to eur 
enemies. I will take good care to prevent their penetrating 
farther on the soil of our country; and never, never—may 
my hand wither first !—will I affix my signature to a treaty 
which shall bring the slightest dishonor on the national 
honor.” These words were spoken with a tone and energy 
of vehemence which excited among all present the most 
rapturous applause. 





Tae War In THE Crimes.—The last accounts 
from the Crimea prosent a most agreeable contrast to the 
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painful record of hardships, privations, and inaction which 
has been given for so many weeks and months. The 
weather is fine, and the heavy damps which had soaked into 
the loose soil are almost dried up. The new commandant of 
Balaklava, Col. Harding, has already changed the aspect of 
the town, and Lord Raglan with the chief officers of his 
staff, is again visible at the camp, at the port, and in the 
lines. The troops have fresh provisions, and even vegeta- 
bles ; huts have been erected, and clothes distributed ; large 
numbers of mules and ponies have arrived for the transport 
service, and the army has regained an air of cheerfulness 
and confidence which appeared for some time to have de- 
serted those who were most interested in its welfare. The 
reinforcements which have arrived have given greater 
strength than ever to the Allied Army. Preparations for an 
attack were rapidly making. 


France.—It is generally understood that the 
Emperor's preparations for departure for the Crimea were 
completed, and that he would leave in April. Hopes still 
existed, nevertheless, that his intentions would change. 

On Tuesday, the 20th March, the Emperor reviewed the 
whole of the Imperial Guards, in campaigning equipment, 
and presented standards to the Cent-Gardes, with the fol- 
lowing speech : 

“Soldiers! The army is the true nobility of our coun- 
try. It preserves intact, from age to age, the traditions of 
glory and of national honor, and your genealogical tree is 
here—[pointing to the colors.) It marks, at each generation, 
a new victory. Take, then, these flags, I confide them to 
your honor, your courage and your patriotism.” 








Witerarp Rotices. 


Aut Works noticed in this department of the 
Journal, together with any others published in America, 
may be procured at our Office, at the Publishers’ prices. 
Evrorpean Works will be imported to order by = 4 
steamer. Books sent by mail on receipt of the price 
All letters and orders should be id, and directed 
to Fowiers anp Wet1s, 308 Broadway, New York. 








Couton’s AmerIcAN ATLAS AND ATLAS OF THE 
Woatp. Illustrating Physical and Political Geography, 

* constructed from official surveys and other authentic ma- 
terials. To be complete in Twenty-Seven numbers, at 
$1 00 each. 


Works such as the above designated have long been de 

manded by the enlightened portion of the general public 

These Atlases supply a pressing necessity. In their maps 

and descriptions, the world, as known at the present time, 
is represented with faithfulness and accuracy, and the vast 
amount of information collected by explorers, travellers, 

and others, existing hitherto in forms accessible only to the 
few, is now for the first time made available to all, Every 
effort, indeed, has been used by the publishers to farnish, 
both in reference to artistic excellence and literary merit, 
works creditable alike to the genius, talent, and skill of 
America, and much superior in every respect to, any former 
productions of a like nature. The utility of sach works is 
not limited to any class, but is coéxtensive with the sphere 
of civilized humanity; and while they meet the wants of 
the man of science, the navigator, the traveller, and the 
merchant, they are of especial value in the family circle and 
the school-room. No library, in fact, whether public or 
private, can be complete without these works; and from 
no other source can the multiplicity of information they 
contain be derived. The whole, when completed, will 
comprise 175 maps and plans on 109 sheets of paper, known 
as imperial folio. 

Each Atlas is illustrated with letter-press descriptions of 
the countries delineated, exhibiting a full account of their 
geography, resources, commerce, and general interests, and 
the statistics relative to the several subjects treated upon, 
and the whole, when complete, will be by far the most rell- 
able work of the kind ever issued. 


PrixciPtes or Puystotocy: With an Essay on 
the Preservation of Health. By J. C. Comsrock and B. 
N. Comrnes, M. D. New York: Samuel 8. and William 
Wood, 1855. [Price, prepaid by mail, $2 00.] 

A large well-printed quarto of 110 pages, giving familiar 
explanations of the structure and functions of the organs of 
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man, illustrated by comparative reference to those of the in- 
ferior animals. Ii is embellished with fourteen quarto plates, 
and over eighty wood cuts. We are glad to see works on 
physiology multiplied, and to know that there is an increas- 
ing interest felt in the subject, among the teachers and pa- 
rents of this country. We cannot “know ourselves” too 
well. 

1, Examination OF THE PRIncrPLes or BrsiicaL 
Iwreerreration of Ernesti, Ammon, Stuart, and other 
Philologists. 

2. A Treatise on Ficures or Srercn. 

3. A Treatise on THE Rient anv Doty of atu 
Mew to Reap tue Soriptures. By ALExanper Carson, 
LL.D. New York: Edward H. Fletcher, 1855. [Price, 
prepaid by mail, $1 50.) 

Three useful works for the clergyman and theological gu- 
dent are here published in one handsome volame. The 
Christian Observer says: “The author of the treatises con- 
tained in this volume, is well known to the public as a vig- 
orous and popular writer. His views are clear, scriptural, 
and eminently practical.” 

Fimst Geoorarny For Curmprey. By Mrs. Har- 
niet Bercusr Stowe, author of “Uncle Tom's Cabin.” 
Boston: Phillips, Sampson, & Co. 1855. [Price, prepaid 
by mail, 50 cts.) 

This is the first of aseries of volumes for young children, 
planned by Miss Catherine E. Beecher, Mrs, Stowe’s sister, 
who has acted as editor of the work. It is to be followed by 
“Miss Beecher’s First Book of Ancient History.” This 
geography is constructed on an original plan, and claims to 
possess several important advantages over all others. It 
avoids too great a mass of disconnected details, keeps in 
mind the importance of awaking and keeping up an interest, 
it systematizes everything very carefully, and makes great 
use of the principle of association of ideas, It will, doubt- 
less, become widely popular. Well printed and handsomely 
illustrated. 

Ecements oF GeomeTRY AND MENSURATION. By 
James B. Dopp, A. M. New York: Farmer, Brace & Co., 
1855. Pp. 237. Price, prepaid by mail, $1 00.] 

A comprehensive text-book, designed to take its place in 
a general course of mathematical studies. It aims to present 
the science under the most orderly arrangement, and by a 
manner of treatment which combines the qualities of sim- 
plicity, exactness and compltences, The author, who is 
professor of mathematics and natural philosophy in Tran- 
sylvania University, possesses rare qualifications for such a 
task as he has here accomplished. Teachers should take the 
earliest opportunity to examine it for themselves, 


Tue Inenriate’s Hort ; or, the First Fruits of the 
Maine Law. By “Mrs. 8. A. Sourmworrs. Boston: 
Phillips, Sampson, & Co., 1855. [Price, prepaid by mail, 
8T cts.] 

Dr. Trall (in Life Mustrated) says, “This is one of those 
works which are calculated to tell on the consciences and 
onthe jJadgments of the people. Chaste, simple, unaffected, 
yet elegant in style, it brjngs together a great variety of do- 
mestic, social, political scenes, incidents and characters, 
which not only keep the reader alive to the horrors of in- 
temperance and the wickedness of the liquor traffic, but is 
constantly pointing the moral of human improvement and 
advancement, It isnot only reformatory, but instructive.” 


Tae New York Quarterty. The April num- 
ber of this, the best of the Quarterlies, is before us, filled 
with matter interesting and instructive. Its contents are :— 
New York Goveined; Post Office Improvements; Taste 
in Now York; Washington Irving—his home and his works; 
Mediwval History of Athens; Lunar Influences; Modern 
Architecture of New York; The Sandwich Islands—togeth- 
er with notices and reviews of new books. Jas. G. Rezp, 
Publisher, Appletons’ Buildings, N. Y. 


Kate Aytesrorp. A Story of the Refugees. By 
Cuantes J. Perenson, Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson. 
1855, [Price, prepaid by mail, $1 50.) 

A tale of the “ times that tried men's souls,” and a faith- 
fal picture of the manners of ‘76. It is, we think, the best 
of its author's works, and will add to his already widely 





extended reputation as a writer. The Philadelphia Public 

Ledger says: “We oxpected a rich treat in this fiction, as 

well as a faithful embodiment of the history of the refugees 

of New Jersey. Nor have we been disappointed. The he- 
roine is sketched most artistically, and fairly stands before 
the reader a thing of life. One of the great beauties of the 
story is, the characters are never unnatural, nor the inci- 
dents improbable; and yet, from the minute descriptions 
thrown around them, the most thrilling interest is awakened. 

The narrative grows more and more absorbing also as it 

proceeds.” 

ELEMENTs oF THE German LanGuaGe, based on 
the Affinity of the German and English. By Bras 
Pemswer. New York: Farmer, Brace & Co. [Price, 
prepaid by mail, ¢1.00.] 

A German Grammar on an excellent plan, making the 
study comparative. It presents to the English student, as 
it were his own word, and shows him the changes which it 
has to undergo in inflection and position in the German. 
The work contains reading lessons, conversational exercises, 
paradigm, and a vocabulary,—cverything, in fact, that is ne- 
cessary in a grammar, condensed into three hundred and 
twenty pages of good clear large type. The Author is Pro- 
fessor of the German Language and Literature in Union 
College. 

Tue Sranparp Fourtn Reaper, for Public and 
Private Schools. By Eres Sarcent. Boston: Phillips, 
Sampson & Co., 1855. [Price, prepaid by mail, 75 cts.] 
This work contains both reading exercises and instruc- 

tions in the art of reading, and is in some respects far in 

advance of most of the reading books now in general use. 

Care has been taken to graduate the exercises to the taste 

and comprehension of those for whom the work is designed 

without falling below a great literary standard; and every- 
thing of a questionable character, either in a moral or liter- 
ary aspect, has been scrupulously excluded. 

“The First Class Standard Reader,” by the same author, 
is already widely and favorably known. 


HEALING or THE Nations.—At the last moment 
before going to press, we have received a copy of this work, 
but have had no time to examine it critically. It is a work 
of over 500 octavo pages, got up in good style, with portraits 
from steel, of Hon. N. P. Tallmadge and Charles Linton, the 
authors of the work. The Healing of the Nations consists 
of matter said to have been written by a medium under 
spiritual inti It is posed in paragraphs, seldom 
exceeding eight or ten lines each. An introduction by Mr. 
Tallmadge, and an appendix by Wm. Fishbrough and others, 
give additional value to the work. 

Price $1 50, postage 25c. For sale at this Office. 


Business. 


New Books and ApvertisemMents for Lire It- 
LustraTep, Tus Pureno.oeicat and Warter-Cure Jour- 
NALS, may be sent to Fowiers anp WELLs, 

808 Broadway, New Verk; 
142 Washington street, Boston, and 
281 Arch street, Philadelphi.. 

To secure insertions, ADverTIsemENTs should reach the 
Publishers on or before the 10th of the month preceding that 
in which they are to appear. 

Ali appropriate and useful subjects, such as Literature, 
Agriculture, Mechanics, the Arts, Schools, and so forth, are 
deemed proper, while patent medicines, lotteries, liquors, 
tobacco, ete., will be scrupulously rejected. 











Patent Orrice DePartTment.—It will be seen, 
by reference to another column, that we have now estab- 
lished in connection with this office a department for trans- 
acting the business of inventors with the United States 
Patent Office. This department will be under the superin- 
tendence of John B. Fairbank, Esq., a man well qualified 
by experience and a knowledge of the mechanic arts for this 
position. We have offered these facilities to inventors with 
the hope and confidence of benefiting a most worthy, perse- 
vering, and useful class of men and women—and a class in 
which may often be found those as poor as meritorious. 

Inventors have a most important part to act in the great 





cause of human reform, and whatever we can do to aid them 
in realizing a just remuneration for their mental acquisitions 
and contributions to human knowledge and improvement, 
we shall be ready to do. We are confident that alarge ma- 
jority of our readers and patrons are of that original, inde- 
pendent class of persons, who have ever been the leaders in 
the world of reform—as well in mechanism as in morals, 
mind, or my other scheme for human education and ag- 
grandizement. 

Inventors are often deceived and defranded by men who 
are more truly patent swindlers than patent attorneys. 
There may be exceptions to the general rule; most patent 
attorneys are, doubtless, honest, and conduct their business 
honorably, but there should be no exceptions to the rule. 
Those who have entered the inventors’ field of labor are as 
mvch entitled to fair dealing and fair remuneration for their 
services as those in any other department of human toil, 
whether physical or mental, and their rights should be 
secured to them as carefully and as fully as any other of our 
natural rights. 

We shall hereafter notice, in some one or more of our 
publications, such new inventions and improvements which 
come under our observation as are of interest and utility to 
our many readers. 

As soon as the necessary responsible parties ean be ob- 
tained in foreign countries to procure patents, we shall be 
able to offer facilities for securing foreign patents, as well as 
American. 

Exammntne New Investions.— When an inven- 
tion requires a careful perusal and examination as to its pa- 
tentability, we request those who want it done to inclose a 
stamp to prepay the return letter. We do not say we will 
not examine and report carefully if this is not done, for we 
shall make it a part of our business to review all the reports 
—and many other works of reference—in examining every 
case that we are requested to notice, and express our opin- 
ion. We are in possession of all the requisite means to 
examine and determine the patentability of any invention 
or discovery, and we shall be ready to do so without charge. 
Our terms for obtaining a patent will be made known by 
correspondence with inventors, and others who wish our 
aid. 

We will advise free of charge, as to the construction of 
models, and assist in filing caveats upon sketches prepared 
by the inventor, if desired. 

We design to make it an object for all who are about to 
obtain patents, or make an application, or take any other 
measures to secure their invention, to counsel us as to the 
best course to be p d. Our opini in these matters 
will not be expressed hastily, but upon careful examination. 

Our sales of patents will in no way conflict with our busi- 
ness in procuring them. We accept of no interest in any 
patent that would prevent our hailing with joy any improve- 
ment upon what we are selling. We are not disposed to 
take an agency in any patent until we have secured it to the 
inventor, which we shall always exert all our ability to do 
whenever his case is under our charge. Inventors may be 
assured that they will find us faithful to their iaterests—we 
shall watch their applications with care, and try to do what- 
ever we do for them so as to make them glad they intrusted 
it with us, We may not always succeed, but we shall always 
try to do so. 





Bounty Lanp.—Any person wishing informa- 
tion in relation to obtaining bounty lands or pension, may 
have it without charge, by addressing Fow.ens anp WELLS, 
No, 308 Broadway, N. Y., and enclosing a stamp to prepay 
the return letter. We are also prepared to make applica- 
tions for Bounty Lands, or prosecute any other claims at 
the Pension Office, which may be required by those who are 
interested. 

Our charge for making an application, is five dollars in all 
eases. See our advertisement in another column. The 
sooner the application is prepared, the sooner the warrant 
will issue. Now is the time. All communications sent to 
us will be promptly attended to, and all declarations from 
this office for warrants, will be so prepared as to secure to 
the applicant the amount of lands to which he is by law 
entitled. 

J.C. B. Can you furnish me with the Written 
Alphabet (both large and small) of the Phonetic Short 
Hand? Yes—or any other work on Phrenology or Phonot- 
opy, published. 
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Ocracon Hovuses.—We have received from 
Rosert Harr, Architect, Palmyra, Mo., a plan for an Octa- 
gon house, which seems to be as well arranged as any we 
have yet seen. We shall be happy to show it to our friends, 
and presume Mr. H. will have no objections to its adoption 
by any who are about building. 


Every Man nis Own MiLLER—ImPROVED Hanp- 
Miu.—Residing in the West nearly twenty years, and 
having been thirty miles to mill the coldest weather across 
prairies, with no road—houses ten or twelve miles apart, 
grating corn, and eating bread made of musty and filthy 
meal and flour, amd not being able to get grain ground to 
suit me,—are some of the causes which led to the invention 
of this mill; which, for cheapness, durability, and execu- 
tion, both in speed and quality of grinding, I have not yet 
seen equalled. 

I have seen both horse and water-power mills that did not 
grind as fast. 

With it one can grind enough in five minutes for their 
bread during a dry. 

The grinders being cast separate, are made of hard iron, 
and can be removed in a minute, without screw-driver or 
wrench, fer grinding different articles, or when dull, Still, 
it is believed one pair will grind enough for one person for 
forty years, 

It is so simple in construction, that it cannot get seriously 
out of order, and, by keeping the friction col’ar oiled, will 
(almost) never wear out, except the grinders, two sets of 
which will be sold with the mill for extra pairs. 

It will grind all kinds of grain, by its peculiar construc- 
tion, in the best possible manner, either coarse or fine. 
Also, coffee and spice. Price $5. 

No emigrant should be without this mill, and no one else 
who wishes to know just what their bread is made of. 

It weighs no more than twelve pounds, and may be re- 
ceived by express or as freight. Homer Brown 

Orders should be addressed to 
FOWLERS & WELLS. 
3(8 Broadway, N. Y. 


AT Wuoresate.—Besides our regular monthly 
packages to Agents, we have recently shipped cases, with 
an assortment of our Books, for wholesale and — to per- 
sons and places as follows: 

To 8.8. Rosryson, Galveston, Texas. Mr. R. is agent for 
all our publications, who will supply dealers at New York 
prices. 

To Groner W. Suanwon, Parkersburg, Indiana. 

To Wricut, Merrit & Co., Beloit, Wis. 

To Auten J. Wurrtter, Grand Prairie, Wis. 

To Latowrertse & Hot.anp, Oregon City, 0. T. 

To Geores B. Jounson, Perkins Grove, Ill. 

To Henry Steruenson, White Pigeon, Mich. 

To Joun Casstz, Marysville, O. 

To Horsett & Sumrerrs, Oxford-street, London, Eng. 

To T. J. Davenport, Springfield, Mass. 

To N. M. Srnone, Fredericktown, Ohio. 

To W. R. Price, Harrellsville, Va. 

To Norman H. Auten, Dayton Station, N. Y. 

To Atten Hitt, Cleveland, Ind. 

To Hveu Bicxnam, Huntsville, 0. 

To Urntan Macey, New Garden, Ind. 

To Inan M. Larne, Deerfield Centre, N. H. 

To E. Weppie & Stone, Green Castle, Ind. 

To O. 8. Posten, Harrodsburgh, Ky. 

To 8. Green, Cambridge Station, N. Y. 

To E. B. Strout, North Hollis, Maine, 

To J. F. McCantwey, Kingsville, 0. 

To S. C. Morerit, Amoskeag, N. H. 

To J. B. Husrep, Vergennes, Vt. 

To Stewart & Bowen, Indianapolis, Ind. 

To B. F. Wrrr, Dublin, Wayne Co., Ind. 

To A. A. Jonwzs, Evansville, Ind, 

To Jusse Prize & Co., Hopkinsville, Christian Co., Ky. 


C. K., Walden, Orange Co., N. Y. For an- 
Swer to your question, see WaTter-Cure Journal for May. 
All medical questions are answered in that Journal. 


J.T.S., Todd Co., Ky. Education Complete, 
price by mail, $2 30, will give you full directions for culti- 
vating the organs named, as well asall others. For informa- 
tion relative to matters contained in your second question, 
We must refer you to those who have more time and incli- 
nation than we to make crooked things straight. 





OUR NEW WEEKLY PAPER. 


[First half year completed. ba J eee a 
condensed prospectus, to sh he objects paper 
—dogether with a few aan a the preas} 4 


Lire IxLostratep—A New First-Ciass News- 


among 
to point out the means of profit and economy, and to dis- 
cuss and illustrate the ideas of the day ; to record all 
the signs of progress, and to advocate the political and indus- 
trial rights’ of all classes, Published every Saturday, by 
Fow ers anp WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 


Eprrortat Artictes by the ablest writers of 
the daf, with contributions from men of the first distinction. 


LrreRATURE ORIGINAL AND SELECTED, including 
sketches, descriptive, historical, and biographical, with no- 
tices of new books, criticisms u art, extracts from im- 
portant works in advance of pub in, etc, ete, 


A Weerxty Summary ‘or News—Foreign, do- 
mestic, literary, scientific, and humanitary. A statement of 
the markets in every —-s be. news will be carefully 


condensed, so as to present in ev 
She tah oe aah 


Tue Mecnantc ARTs AND THE INTERESTS OF La- 
Bor.—New inventions calculated to save labor, promote 
comfort, economy, and dignify life, will be fully described. 


New ionte or old ideas newly applies, which 
afloat in th temporary press, find 
place in the wns of Lae Inauemnaren. e . 


HEALTH, AND HOW TO PRESERVE IT—with the 
best modes of its renovation and restoration. 


Home anp THE Enjoyment or Lire will be 
among the subjects frequently treated in our columns. 


Essays UPON AGRICULTURE, Horricurore, Rv- 
RAL Arrarrs, and the arts of life connected therewith. 


For THE CuILpREN—a special corner will be 
reserved well stored with bits to their liking, including an- 
ecdotes, stories, poems, weg hy calculated to instruct, Te- 
form, and amuse the growing mind. 


Coremporary Wir anp Wispom—or the best 
things in the comic papers, home and foreign. 


In 4 Worp—whatever may tend to illustrate 


life as S enna may assist our readers to live 
F = 


ive happily, or to live long, is comprehended in 
We aspire to make our apaber worthy in every 
respect of its name; and we have ndant means and fa- 

cilities for attaining ‘our object, as well as an epee of 
twenty years in publishing popular periodicals. 


Our Terms are two dollars a year, or one dol- 
lar for six months. Three copies, five dollars. Five copies, 
eight dollars. Eight copies, twelve dollars. Ten copies 
(with one for Agent), fifteen dollars. Any additional num- 
ber at the same rate. Payment pny in edvance. 
Papers sent no longer than paid for. Please address, 
paid, Fow.ers anp WEL1s, No. 308 Broadway, New ork. 


One of the handsomest, and the most wseful papers that 
ever came under our observation.—Rising Star. 


our br 


It increases in beanty of execution and interest of con- 
tents as it advances in age. We have no hesitation in pro- 
nouncing it the most valuable and unexceptionable weekly 
family paper in the United States.—Oswego Co. Gazette, 


Filled with excellent reading of the me a and 
deserving wide circulation.— Yarmouth D oul Registe 


It gives a general view of science and literature, is more 
devoted ns that which will PLeastnGLY uNstruct mankind, 
any other journal we have seen. Teacher. 
One of the very best family papers.—Am. Sentinel. 


It has not been our privilege for an age to welcome a 
more readable paper. Cheap at two dollars.—Gospel Ban- 
ner. 


It has a remarkably clear face and clean hands, which 
will recommend it to people of taste.—Home Journal. 
Large size, of faultiess t . Almost ev 
of human wae EL yon. A by able aig It will 
prove a w isitor wherever it goes, 
American. 


It is a beautifully printed sheet, and the various depart- 
ments exhibit an PB weer of care and industry seldom seen 
in newspapers.—Christian Advocate. 


It is filled with valuable matter, and treats of i gd in- 
teresting to the human race.—La Crosse Republica 


The most beautiful Weekly in the Union. —2R, z Re- 
Sormer. 
ee” NOW 1 THe Te 70 suBsoRise. 








Works on Architecture, 


FOR SALE BY 


FOWLERS AND WELLS, 


808 Broadway, New York. 


Home ror Att; or the New Gravel Wall and 
Octagon Mode of Building. New, cheap, convenient, 
superior, and adapted to rich or poor, By 0. 8. Fowler. 
With plans and illusirations 12mo. 87 cents. 


Downine’s Corrace Resrpexces; a series of 
Designs for Rural Cottages and Cottage Villas. $2. 

Downne’s Arcuirecture or Country Hovses. 
Including Designs for Cottages, Farm Houses, and Villas, 
with remarks on Interiors, Furniture, and the best modes 
of Warming and Ventilating ; with 320 Illustrations. Svo. 
$4. 

Beauties oF MoperNn ARCHITECTURE ; consisting 
of forty-eight plates of original designs, with plans, eleva- 
tions, and sections; also a Dictionary of technical terms ; 
the whole forming a complete manual for the practical 
builder. By M. La Fevre. Large 8vo. $4 


Tue Arcuirect; a series of original designs 
adapted to the United States. Illustrated with Eleva- 
tions, Plans, Ground Lots, etc. By W. A. Ranlett. 
2 vols, 4to. $12. 

AMERICAN CoTTAGE AND VILLAGE ARCHITECTURE. 
A series of views and plans of residendées actually built, 
intended as models for those about to build, as well as for 
Architects, Builders, etc., with hints on Landscape Gar- 
dening, Laying out Gardens, Planting Trees, etc. By J. 
C. Sidney. Nos, 1 to 5in 4to, Each 50 cents. 


Tue American House CaRPENTER’S AND JOINER’S 
Assistant. A new and easy system of lines founded on 
geometrical principles for cutting every des:ription of 
joints, and for framing the most difficult roofs, to which 
is added a complete treatise on Mathematical instruments. 
Also Mensuration, table of the weights, and cohesive 
strength of the several materials used in the construction 
of buildings, a treatise on stair-building, ete. By Lucius 
D. Gould. Large quarto. Price $3 00. 


Tue Mopet Arcuirect; containing original 


Designs for Cottage Residences, Suburban Residences; 
ete. 2 vols. 4to. $15. 


Scnoon ArcurrecturE ; Designs, Working Draw- 
ings and Specifications for a Wooden Church, and other 
Rural Structures, with numerous 'plates. By R. Upjohn. 
Oblong 4to. $5. 

Scnoot Arcurrecturs ; or, Contributions to the 
improvement of School-houses in the United States. By 
Henry Barnard, LL.D. S8vo. $2. 


Tae American Corracr Bumper; a series of 
Designs, Plans, and Specifications—from $200 to $2,000— 
for homes for the people. With many plans and cleva- 
tions. By John Bullock. 8vo. $1 75. 


Tae American Hovse Carpenter; a treatise 
upon Architecture, Cornices, and Moldings, Framing 
Doors, Windows, and Stairs, together with the most im- 
portant principles of practical geometry. By R. G. Hat- 
field. Illustrated by more than 800 engravings 8vo. $250, 


Tae Buriper’s Pocket Companron; containing 
the elements of Building, Surveying, and Architecture, 
with practical rules and instructions connected with the 
subject. By A. C. Smeaton. 12mo, $1. 


Rurat Homes; or, Sketches of houses suited to 


American country life, with original plans, designs, eto 
By Gervase Wheeler. $1 25. 


RuraL ARCHITECTURE; being a complete descrip- 
tion of Farm Houses, Cottages, and Outbuildings of all 
kinds, together with Lawns, Parks, and Gardens. By 
Lewis F. Allen. Beautifully illustrated. $1 25. 


Sent by Mail or Express on receipt of price. Please address 
Fow.ers axnp Weis, New York, 
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Aduertisements. 


A Lm«rrezp space of this Journal will 
be given to Advertisements, on the following terms: 

For full page, one month, . « « 61600 
For one column, one month, . «+ «+ 20 00 
For « half column, on month, . . 13 0 
For « card of four lines, or less, one month, 1 00 


U. S. PATENT OFF ICE 


AGENOY DEPARTMENT. 


In connection with this office (Fow- 
ters ap Waits) there is now established a 


Deramrusyr for the of transacting with the 
Unrren Searas Patest all kinds of bus'ness 
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PALMER'S PATENT LEG 


Has now attained a celeb- 
rity unparalleled in the history of 
mechanical surgery. It has been 
subjected to the most critical ex- 
aminations and comparisons at thirty 

hibitione of distinguished scientific 
societies, in common with every other 
substitute for the natural leg; and in 
every instance declared by eminent 
Jjedges to be the best “ artificial leg” 
extant. 

In addition to thirty gold and silver 





a YT compere 
BLACK DIAMONDS; 








medals (or inst ) awarded 
Xd) the inventor by sssatife socletien in the 
United States, be the unanimous approval of an 
the award of the PRIZE M. L at the 
hibition in ; and also the SILVER 
first clase prize) at the New York Orys- 








ee 
business with 





the Lin > immediate! 
wil 
to t. . if cggiunn 
novelty of their improvements, they may have their 
made at once, and withou 
thea. 
Modele for this office should be forwarded by — 
ow- 


(or other safe conveyance), carefully directed to 
Lane snp Waits, 908 way, New York, to whom 
al! commun cations sddressed. 


Letters and freight must be prepaid in order to 
entitle them to attention. 





Tue PeRENOLOGICAL 

Bust, designed especially for 

Learners: showing the exact 

location of all the Organs of the 

Brain, fully developed, which 

will enable every one to study 

the science without an instruc- 

tor. It may be packed and sent 

with safety by express, or as freight (not by mail), to 

any part of the world. Price, including box for packing 
only $1 25. FOWLERS axn WELLS. 

“ This is yo the moet ingenious inventions of the 


buman 


4 of 
Pecsasiogion) Oxgese ia represen! 
with all the divisions and Uneeteatlens. 


cannot obtain the services of a professor, may learn, in a 

very sho t time, from this mode! head, the whole sei- 

ence of Phrenol. , 0 far as the location of the Organ- 
concerned. New York Daily Sun. 





CONNER'S 


UNITED STATES TYPE FOUNDRY, 


Nos, 29, 31, and 39 Beckman St., New York. 


To Priwters anv Pustisners.—The 
undersigned beg to inform the trade that they 
have this day issned their new Quarto Speci- 
men, and that it is now ready for delivery to 
their old patrons, as well as to all who patron- 


ize their foundry, In it will be found « new series 
of faces, from pearl to pica, surpassing, if possible, 
their celebrated sertes of Scotch-cut faces. 

The fancy type department exhibits an unsurpas- 
sable variety of beautiful styles, selected from 
Prance, Germany and Engiand. 

The scripts and bordering are now for the first 
time presented to the printing public, and are the 
productions of the best American and European 
artists, 

An entire new series of German faces, both for 
tewepa er aud job printing, of @ very superior 
style, is now nearly completed and ready for sale. 

The metal from which the type is made will be 
found peculiarly adapted to the severe usage of 
machine-press printing. 

They beg to return thanks for past favors, and to 
solicit a coutinuance, Their well-known liberal 
manner of dotug business, for the past thirty years, 
is « guaranty to new patrons of their disposition 
and ability not to allow themselves to be surpassed 
for fair dealing, whether orders are by letter or 
otherwise, 

N. B.—Proprietors of newspapers are requested 
to insert the above three times, provided they trade 
out three times the amount of their respective bills 
fn materials of our manufacture, and forward us 
one copy of the paper containing the advertisement. 

Febdb JAMES CONNER & SONS. 





PERUVIAN GUANO— 


With Government brand and weight 


‘A. LONGETT, 
No. 34 Clif st., cor. of Fulton. 





ita superiority in comfort and y- 
“ VaALENrine 


Morr, 

“ Professor of Surgery in the New York University, 
“ New York, January 29, 1851." 

“1 have seen several of the Artificial Legs manufae- 
tured by Messrs. Palmer & Co., in ase, and consider 
them superior to any with which | am ac: uainted. 

“ WILLARD PARKER, M.D., 
Proheser of Soapezy te the Collage of Paguictans ond 


“ New York, J 29, 1851.” 
january 29, 





a to the State Emi 
« Kew York, April 19, 1853.” 


“ Guwtiawen,— Your limb exhibits superiori 
both in plan and finish, and I think it Crowsnest 
be desired in the way of mms 
To Mesars, B. F. Patan & Co. 

“U, S; Naval Hospital, N. ¥., Feb. 1, 1851.” 

the Artificial Leg constructed by 
Mocers. Palmer & Co., and I think it more fully meets 
ite requirements than any I have before seen. 

“Joun O, Cuszsaman, M. D.,. 

“ New York, Feb. 3, 1851." 

“T have examined with great care the Artificial Leg 
invented by Mr. B. F. Palmer, and do not hesitate t. 
recommend it in the strongest terma. 

“Tos. D. Morren, M. D., 

“ Professor of in Jefferson College, Phila, 
© Philadelphia, March 27, 1861.” 

“TI have examined, carefully, the Artificial in- 
vented by Mr. Palmer, and bave formed a very favor- 
able opinion of ite construction, and bave aleo advised 
my to obtain it, W. Grnsom, M. D., 

* Professor of Su in the University of Pean. 

“ Philadelphia, January 23, 1851.” 
SURGEONS OF BOSTON, 
June 12, 1849. 

~ The very ingenious mechaniem which is > in 
thie invention, produces an imitation of the 
motica of a living member, mach more 
would seem possible, We recommend them with pleas- 
ure aud cuutibenee to those who mag need such assist- 
ance 


Joux C. Wanzen, 
Geo. Haywanp, 
Jacos Besuw, 
8. D. Townaxsp, 
J. Masow Wann 


Surgeons cad Physicians 
Mass. Gen. Hospital. 


Nors.—All orders, except from New England and 
New York, wusr be iseened to Philadelphia. 





RANDALL & JONES’ 
NEW HAND CORN PLANTER, 


This Machine possesses superior 
advantages over any other ever presented to 
the lic, for the following reasons :— 

1. It is light, weighing only TEN pounds, 

2. It has but one MoTION—TuAT does all the work 
—selects the co n—drops it, two rows et once— 
deposits ft at an adjusted and uniform depth in the 
soll, and covers tt, All this is done by simply 

ressing it down like a staff, lifting and moving it 
for ward, 

3. It is THOROVeR. The hill and each kernel can 
be put precisely where it is wanted. There is no 
UNEVEN CovERING. It leaves the earth in the best 
condition, pressing it BENEATH and aRounD the 
seed, bat not urown it, 

4. TT IS CHEAP, Those who have used the ma- 
chine, say that one person wih ft can do the work 
of FouUR PERSONS wi hout it. If labor be rega dedas 
money, farmers must consider this a cheap agricul- 
“To an an fac 

‘0 prove these facts, we can furnish an: 
number of certificates from farmers who have 
thor hiy tested the “ Planter.” Price only 
#10. For sale by 

FOWLERS AND WELLS. 
308 Broadway, N. Y. 





THE NEW YORK 


PEOPLE’S ORGAN. 


A FAMILY COMPANION. 


with the usual quantity 
tetas, eeent Extracts, Temperance 
Notices, Poetry, Enigmas, Wit, Humor, 
Every family should take the §, and we want 
subscribers, at least, to begin the 
volume with, Address 
JAMES MACKEAN, Publisher, 
= ; People’s Organ, 118Naseau St., N. Y. 
ch 3t 





THE 
SONS OF NEW ENGLAND 


Have scattered to the remotest quar- 
ters of the Union ; but wherever they are, they 
will never forget the scenes of their nativity. 
In the valleys of their great rivers, and in the 


still receding country which we call THE WEST. they 
. with ite tall well on) 


Whoever would recall these 
MEMORIES OF HOME, 
iN find failing pleasure in the charming Sketches 
of New England and Character, to be found in 


THE MAY-FLOWER, 
BY 
MRS, H. BEECHER STOWE. 

This volume contains a fund of of humor 
and pathos that would ensure ite hearty reception, even 
if it came from an unknown writer, 

Ta Ove Vot., 19mo. with a beautifal Vignette, and » 
finely engraved ° 


STEEL PORTRAIT OF THE AUTHOR, 
For Sale by all Booksellers. Price $1 25. 
PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & 00.. 


LISHERS, 
May It 13 Wincer sirect, Boston, 


FIRST PREMIUM PIANQRORTES. 
STEINWAY & SONS’ 


PIANOFORTE MANUFACTORY, 


88 WALKER ST. (Nzaz Baoapwar), NEW YORK. 


We most respectfully inform the 
Public that we always keep on hand a large 
assortment of our splendid Semi-Grand and 
Square Pianofortes, which for volume of tone, elas- 


ticity of touch, beauty of finish,—in short, in every 
thing that renders a Piano pe: , they are unsur- 
passed. Asa proof of the superiority of our Pianos, 

the First Premium in 





unanimously awarded to us at the great Metropoll- 
tan Mechanics’ Fair at Washington,— in preference 
to Pianos made by the most celebrated manufac- 
turers of Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and Bal- 
timore. 

Purchasers will find it to their advantace to call 
and examine for themseives, May 6t tr. 





» who was among to app 
really five quality of Professor Hannibal's fun, clothed 
is im bth itnco.”’—Lirs ILLUsTR ATED. 

Active 1 Mea Wanted immediately, to 
engage in eeliing this work im all parts of the Uni ed 
States and Canada, to whom a liberal discount will be 


Orders from the trade will be supplied at the lowest 
rates. 

{Copies mailed free of receipt of . 
‘Address, DRANNEY, Polsh 


. Publish-r, 
195 Broadway, New York. 





A. RANNEY, 
1% BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


PUBLISHER AND DEA( ER IN 


MAPS, BOOKS, CHARTS AND PRINTS, 


OF ALMOST EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
Wholesale and Retail, 


Would fully call the of agents 
and the trade to his establishment, where a larger 
assortmen’ of 

POCKET AND MOUNTED MAPS, 
TRAVELLER'S GUIDES, HAND BOOKS, &c., £0, 
can be fo than at any other store in the United 
States. Orders from agents and the trade solicited, 
and will be executed with dispatch, A. a" 

i it 











THE PATENT HAT: 


Designed to promote the growth of 
certain undeveloped bumps, and thereby in- 


crease the thinking, reasoning and acting powers 
of the wearer, For the use of mankind in gen- 
eral, and the clergy in per icular, MaxouracruRED 
BY PHILO, and warranted to do good serv ce to all 
who wear it according to directions. 

The above is the title of @ buck just published fer 
the author and for sale by 

CARLEION & PHILIPS, 
1t* 200 Mulberry street. 


COUNTING-ROOM AND OFFICE 
FURNITURE. 
F. CLARK, successor to JOTHAM CLARK, 
No, 94 Broadway, (near Wall st.,) 
Constantly on hand, and making to order, 
DESKS, TABLES, BOOK-CASES, BUREAUS, 
CHAIRS, STOOLS, CUSHIONS, &c., 


ALSO, ‘ 
A large variety of Household Furniture. 
This house has been established thirty years, 
Bone but the men are em, ed. 

















Potunm weaerescwrws 
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1855.] 


HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD. | 


Winter Arrancement. — Trains 
leave Chambers street daily for Albany and 
Troy. es | 

On and after Monday, January 29th, 1855, the Trains | 
will ran as follows :—Express Train, 7 4.u., connecting | 
with Northern and Western Trains; Mail Train, 9 a.m. 
Through Way Train, 12™.; Exprees Train, 4 45 P.™.; 
Accommodation Train, 6 r™. For Poughkeepsie :— | 
Way, Freight, and Passenger Train, st 1 rp. For | 
Peeksbill:—At 7 15 a..., and 3,4,and5 30 r.«. For | 
Tarrytown :—8 p.m. The Tarrytown, Peekskill, an } 
Poughkeepsie Trains, stop at all the Way Stations | 
Passengers taken at Chambers, Canal, Sta 
Fourteenth, and Thirty first street, SUNDAY MAIL 
RAINS at 9 a.m., from Canal street for Albany, etop- 
ing at all Way Stations. 

Mch M. L. SYKES, Jz., Superintendent. 





A REMARKABLE AND IMPORTANT WORK. 


THREE HOURS SCHOOL A DAY. 
A TALK WITH PARENTS. 
BY WILLIAM L. CRANDAL. 


One vol., 12mo0, [Price, postage prepaid, by matt | 
$1 00.) For sale by Fowrers ann Wexts, 
308 Broadway, New York, and 
142 Washington Street, Boston, and 
331 Arch Streel, Philadelphia. 

Perhaps this is the most remark- 
able work published since the ConstrrvTion 
or Max. It is replete with all the funda- 
mental principles which govern human life, and is 
indeed a “ wasrenriece” of fact and philesophy, 
covering the whole ground of education, tntellec- 
tual and physical. The book will create a com- 
plete revolution in schools and schooling. Parents 
and Teachers who have the interests of their chil- 
dren at heart, should read Tages Hovas Scmoon a 
DaY. 


“THERMOMETERS. 


Tue subscribers have made ar- 
rangements to keep constantly on hand a 
large assortment of the best Thermometers to 
be found in the market, whether considered in 
point of acctiracy or beauty of finish, which they 
are prepared to furnish singly or in quantities, 

They deem it unnecessary at this day, when the 
changes of temperature are by all allowed to be one 
of the most prolific causes of disease, to enter into 
any discussion of the importance of a Thermometer, 
or the many benefits derived from their use, it being 
well known that they are now considered as almost 
indispensab’e. 


Our assortment comprises almost every variety of 
price and style, some plain and low-piiced, others 
combine the beautiful with the useful. 


We aunex size and prices of some of the va pian. 


8 inch, with tio cases, - - 
lo - - 
“ce “ee - - 
“4 cabinet cases, - - 
“ rn eo 
as with glass, - 
Morocco, S| ae 
Proprietors of Hydropathic Establishments, School 
Committees, Sextons of Churches, Janitors of Lec- 
ture-rooma, ‘Housekeepers, and every bod. that has 
& room, be it @ palatia! re=icence or an attic bed- 
room, should have a Thermometer, which we shall 
be happy to supply at prices as above, which we 
think as low as articles of equal merit can be af 


forded. 
FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 





NEW BOOKS. 


(. M. SAXTON & CO, 


Agricultural Book Publishers, 


1. THE PRACTICAL LAND 
DRAINER: Being a Treatise on Draining 


Land, in which the most approved Systems | 
| must be settled by communications with PATENTEES 


of Drainage are explained, and their Differ. 
ences and comparative merits Geomsegd; with 
ful\ Uirections for tue Cutting and M Dratuage, 
with Remarks upon the various Materialeot fh eh h they 
=. With many yy og By 6B 


Gard joe 75 oe 
THE “oRacTical FRuirt, FLO WER AND 
KITCHEN GARDENER'S CALENDAR. By Patrick 
Neill, Edited by G. Emerson, M. D., Editor of * Jobn- 
son's Farmar’s Encyclopedia.” With Notes and Addi- 
tions by R. @. Pardee, author of * Manual of the Straw- 
berry Calsare.”? With iltustrations. Price $1 25. 


Diseases—An axivcm in Medic: 
} Diagnosis—A Remarkable con of Mal 
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AN IMPORTANT BOOK FOR WOMEN. 


UrertneE DIsEASES AND DIsPLACEMENTS: A PRACTICAL 
Treatise on tue Various Diseases, Ma.posrtions, anv Struc- 
TurAL Derancements or Tae Uterus anp its ApPENDAGES. 
By R. T. Trart, M. D., Avrnor or tHe “ILiusrratep Hypro- 
patuic Excycuopepra,” axp orage Works on Warer-Cure. 
ILLustRaTeD with 53 Cotorep Eyeravines. Price, Cotorep 
Enrrioy, $5; Pra, $3. Pususuev sy Fow.ers anp WELLS, 
308 Broapway, New York. 


The Author says:—“ The question is often asked, Why are uterine diseases, and especially 
’ @isplacements of the chute leas it now ot 


so much more prevalen than a handred 
years ago? The inquiry is ered. In those days, our girls w wen edaanbea te to more 


active, out-door, working habits. Spinning, wearing Sees. and —— a were 
then fashionable ; and the exercises consequent on invigorate 
the muscular system and preserve the general health, Now, machinery ys toa 
extent, driven our females who are obliged to earn their own bread, into jmp cellars, close 
rrets, or rear buildings, to bind shoes, make shirts, sew on stitch at millinery and 
mantua-making, ¢ te. ; ile the daaghters of the rich idle away their time in novel-reading, 
+ = ——— boarding-schools, and dissipate away their strength in table luxuries and fashion- 
:—considerations which point to hygiene alone, if properly carried out in the 
an drinking, sleeping, breathing, dressing, and exercising habits, as amply remedial in 
three-fourths of all the cases extant.” 


The reader may understand the nature and object of this work, by the following table of 
CONTENTS: 


| peteovetenensn Mehttesinne Poe for Female, Amenorrhas —§ 
Science—Errora in 





Menstruation — Irregular 

Menstruation — Dy amenor- 
of the Cervical Canal—Eltastic Boo- 

gies _Compreaned Sponge—Excessive Menstruation, 
or Menorrbagia—Vicarious Menstruation—Irregolar 
Menstruation Cessation of the Memses —Chlorosis— 
Faliacies in the Popalar Treatment—Leucorrhea. 
‘ubes — Ligaments — Ovaries —Vagina — Nympbe— Dts: acements — *ROLAPSIONS (OF THE Woms.— Pro 

Clitorie—Hymen— Labia—Mons Veneria, japsus Uteri—Procidentis Uveri—Protros on of the 
Puyasio.ocy or tae Ureaixe S-eteu.—The Repro-;} Uterus — Partial Prolapsus — Complete Prolapsus— 

dactive Funection—Th: — Bey were Chief Proximate Condition of Prolapsus— 

Struation not necessari » Qpinions Contr verted — Disastrous Resulte of the 

Ovu'ation—Conception— +o Comtroverted Common Treatmeat— Me ae Contriv ances—Pes- 

Mensiruation not a "Gee tion Drug Medications generally 
InvLan «tions —Varieties of ee Se Ben. nfeasor Diffendach — <a 

nett’s Views—A Common Som of 

the Valve--Praritis—Vagi itis “inf amm ition of the; Bennett’s Experience—The Corroding and 

Uterus —Metritis—H ysteritis—Puerperal or Child bed) Practiee—The Proper Treatment— Mental Med cation. 

Fever — Uterine Catarrh—Cervy cal Catarrh—Inflam- Anreverstons of Tas Woms.—Anteflerion—Anterior 

maticn of the Cervix Ut-ri—Errors of Physicians in} Ob:iqa’ ty—Varieticn of Anteversion—Fa'al Mistake 

R-lation to Puerperal Fever, in Di ‘8's —Ordinary Ma!treatment—Proper Meth- 
Urecsaariows — Cauliflower Excreacence corroding ods of Reposition 

Ulcer of the Uterus—Schirras and Cancer—Priuciples Retaovenstons ov tas Wows.— Varieties of Uterine 

of Treatment—Cauterization —S yphilitic Uleeration— ; Retrovers:oas— Pistin tion between Retroversien and 

Chancres— Vegetation. strofl -xton—S ymptom: atology—Neuralgie Compl ica 
Tumors. —Oozing Tamor— Warty Tumor—Eolarged Cli-} tions — Diag ais — Carability—Ord‘nary Treatment 

PT ey salar Urethral Tamor—P. Tome } } etionabie—Ci M-thods of Repesition—Trae 

and Mydat v Moles of a Retienl Cite. 

Ovarian Tumor —Encysted 


Sean veasions ov rus Ursacs —Description—Varietics of 
Caurguration.—Modus Ope esion—Partial Tovoumee—Cbengi-te 
ties of Different Caustics—Carbonates of Potassa— D — Ca 1ses—Treat- 
Potassa Cum Calre—Sulphate of Zine—Mineral Acida ) ment—Remarkable Case. 
—Nitrate of Silver—Potassa Fusa—Actual Cautery— Pa tapsis or rue Vaerwa. a 
Methods of Cauterizing — Uwerine Examinations Aatenor Vaginal Prolapse— Poste 
Speeula— Uterine d. > lapse—Prolavee of the Whole Vaginal Cask Symp. 
Man-tevat Diseases. —Odstructei M-nstruation, or? toms — Diagaosis — —Treatment. 

This work treats of all the varieties of menstrual diseases, inflammations, ulcers, and 
tumors of the uterus and its appendages; and also of the various forms of prolapsus, ante- 
versions, retroversions, and inversions of the utefus, etc., ete. Thousands of females who 
are suffering untold miseries from some one of these affections, will here see the errors of 
the common practice clearly pointed out, and a rational and s: sful plan of 
as clearly indicated. One large vol., with 53 engraved illustrations. Price, prepaid by 





Sources of Failure—Conditions of Succeesful Medica-° 
tion— Specialities in Female D.seases—General Causes 
of Female Weaknesses 

Axaromy oF rae Urenive System —Uterus—Fallopian 





—C 





Maat 





extend to all classes of mechanics and business men 


throughout our country. 
No. 182 Fulton St., New York, have in press :— | 


mail, extra, colored edition, $5; plain edition, 


$3. 


Address, post-paid, FowLexs anp Wex1s, 308 Broadway, New York. 





INVENTORS AND 
ASSIGNEES OF PATENTS 


Are informed that we are prepared 
to accept of AGENCIES FOR THE SALE OF 
PAiENT RIGHTS for all New INVENTIONS AND 
Improvements which appear to us to be of 
practical utility; or for the introduction of such 
articles of manufacture, made under those rights, 
as shall be of value to the public, 

Our advertising ‘acilities in connection with our 
journals and other publications—facilities which 


—enabdle us to represent these Improvements to « 
great number of Progressive and Energetic men 


As different Patents securing rights of a diferent 
nature) require entirely different means for their 
introduction into practical use, we cannot state 
positive terms of an Agency for the Sale of Patent 
Rights which shall apply to all cases. These terms 


and others Interested. 

Lettera for this department of our business should 
describe the Improvement, give the Name of the 
Patentee, Date of the Patent, and present Owner, 
with such other propositions or terms as may be 
deemed proper. Such communications will receive 
immediate notice. 

Letters and freight must be prepaid in order to 
entitle them to attention, 





COMPENDIUM OF HYGIENE. 


BY LUCIUS MILLS, M.D., 
Price, by mail, 75c. 


Tuts is a new work on Hydropathy, 
compiled for the use of the Winstead (Conn. 
Hygienic A and in a smal 
volume, the secret of preserving health to the 
healthy, and restoring it to the sick. It embraces 
divections for exe: cise, bints on dress, a treatise on 
diet and cookery, with many new and valuable re- 
ceipts, together with valuable Me relative 
to the theory and practice of Wate e. 

There has no work appeared ina sent time that 
has met with such a universal approbation of the 
press, who unite in recommending it to the atten- 
tion of all. 

Copies will be sent as ordered, by return of mail. 
Addvess, with 7S — 

FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway. 


Joti tai 








H. F. CRANE, 


SILVER PLATER, 


S12 BROADWAY, New YoRK. 


A new and elegant style of Gothic 
Door and Number Plates, Bell-Pulls, &c., &c, 
Also, Pew, Piano Forte, and Steamboat Berth 
0a - the most approved patterns and su- 


Final anship, at the lowest possible prices, All 
ods oF. SILVER PLATING exeouted on the moat 
reasouable terms. Mech tf 


New Book by Mrs. Stowe. 


THE MAY-FLOWER 
MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS, 


BY 


HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 


AUTHOR oF “UNCLE Tom's Canin.” “ SUNNY MEMORIES 
OF FOREIGN LaNvs,” ETc 
Snensud: ManestyGee. 

‘With a steel vignette title, and a splendid portrait 
from the picture by Ricumown, the 
celebrated English artist. 

Price $1 25. 


This volume contains many of the 
early productions of Mrs, Stowe, now out of 
print, as well as some of her later efforts 
Many of these are stories of New England Lafe, and 
will be foand to contain in full measure the aptness of 
epithet, and the mingled hamor and pathos for which 
the author is 80 universally admired. 

The sons and daughters of New England, wherever 
they are scattered, will recognize with delight the 
homely yet touching fidelity of these sketches, 

Wit Be Pustisuep Arai Tra. 

&@ Orders from the Trade respectfully 

solicited. 

PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., Publishers, 13 Winter 
street, Boston; J.C. DERBY, New York. Apr 20 tr 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE 


MAINE LIQUOR LAW 
STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


Tuk Matve Liquor Law: Its Ori- 
gin, History, and Results; with Portrait and 
Life of Hon. Neat Dow- By Henry 8, Civss, 
assisted by upwards of One Hunprep CLerey- 
Man and others: a comprehensive work, with the laws 
of Maine, Vermont, Rhode Island, Connecticat. Ohio, 
IMineoia, Indiana, and New Yok, - - - $1 50 
The eaine without the Lawe, - - « 10 
The Laws alone, - 

Resutts or Pam ertton IN Marne, mith Life 

and Portrait of Neat Dow, - 
Reanlte ot Prohibition in © onnecticut. - 25 

Vermont, Michigan, 

Massschinee nsette, Rhode Island, each se xan 193 
Containing we!l-anthentieated facts and widents show - 
ing the benefits of Prohibition. Subscriptions received 
———, will be published with the books, 

Addrece the Secretary of the Society, 

HENRY 8, CLUBB, 


bd 308 Broadway, New York, 





TO THE THINKING PUBLIC, 


THIS DAY PUBLISHED, 


THE ESSENCE OF CHRISTIANITY, 


BY LUDWIG FUERBACH. 
Translated from the second German efition 


bY tac bene dior ol = SPeaues LikB uF 4 
hundsome 12mo, vol. of 440 pagea, Price @1 2. 
Cc. BLANCHARD, 

82 Nassau st., New Yi rk, 


THE SIGHT RESTORED! 


Remedies for Ophthalmic Affec- 
tions, Weak and Defective Vision, perfectly 
safe and reliable in Sores and Diseases of the 


EYE. Have restored multitudes—some born 


blind, bliaduess of titty years, and one 108 years old* 
Toese re jes sent by mar 


85 Pamphlets of tafomnstion respecting thie Method 
of Treatment, 1 Dime—sent to you rost Frex, 


Address, prepaid, Tas Nurarrive Cure, Bortoa 
Mass. Feo 31% 


Apr 3:* 





SEWING MACHINES, 
Of all varieties, and adapted to all 


kinds of work, can be seen in operation at the 
Office of the Avery Sewing Machine Com- 
pany. We offer great inducements to pur- 
chasers in the low price of our machines, the great 
strength of seam, the wonderful beauty of their work on 
Ce a cloth, or leather, and the perfect # mplicity of the 
ma 

rie classes of sewers can find machines which will 
ou work weil, at 251 Broadway, Copa ‘he 

x an 





SPIRITUALISM,—VOL. IL., 


BY JUDGE EDMONDS AND DR. DEXTER. 





Just Published, 
500 pages. Price $1 26 ; postage 80c, 
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THE GREAT ‘PIANO AN D MUSIC 
ESTABLISHMENT 


or 


HORACE WATERS, 
No. 333 Broapway, New York. 


Tux best and most improved Pianos and Melo- 
deons in the world. T. Gusset & Co.'s World's 
Fair Premium Pianos, with or without the Molian’ 
and with trom frames and circular scales. The 
merits of these instruments are too well known to 
need farther commendation. Giressrt’s Bovpor 
Ptawos, on elegant instrament for small rooms. 
Hatter & Cumston’s Pianos, of the old-established 
firm of Hallet & Co. Jacon Carcenntve’s Pianos. 
Mr. W. being sole agent for all the above Pianos, 
he can offer them lower than any cther house In the 
United States, Honace Warnes’ Pravos, manulac- 
tured expressly for bim, having great power of tone 
and elastipity of touch. Pianos of other make. In 
& word, 383 Baoapwar is one of the largest depots 
for Pianos in the world, affording an opportunity for 
selections not to be had elsewhere on the American 
continent. 

SEOCOND-HAND PIANOS AT GREAT BARGAINS, 
Prices from $60 to $175. 


MELODEONS, 
8. D. & H. W. Surrn’s CeLepRratTED 


Mx.opzons. . 

The wonderful perfection to which Messr-. Smith 
have brought their well-known Melodeons, places 
them far in advance of those of any other make in 
every desirable quality of tone and finish. Being 
tuned in the equal temperament, same as the Organ 
and Piano, they are « beautiful instrument te per- 
form upon, and are the qnly make sotuned. Prices 
from $60 to $150. 

Martin's unrivalled Guitars, from $25 to $60. 
Piutinas, from $5 to $25. Accordeons, from $3 to 
$20. Violins, from $3 to $25. Flutes, from $5 to 
$40. Brass Instruments, and others, of all kinds, 

Dealers supplied with the above Pianos and Melo. 
deons at factory prices. 


MUSIC. 


This list comprises the products of the great 
masters of both the American and European conti- 
Rents, and is receiving constant additions by an ex- 
tensive publication of the choice and popular pieces 
of the day. 

Dealers in Music and Teachers of Seminaries and 
Academies wishing to purchase aw Masic pub- 
lished in the United States, or make arrangements 
for continued supplies of Mr. Wareas” new issues, 
wil) find it greatly to their Interest to call or for- 
ward their orders, 

gar Music sent to any part of the United States, 
postage free. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 
BALLADS, SONGS, ETC. 
“amy Rosy Lee,” “ Better Times are Coming, 

Friends,” and “‘I'm Free to Love'’—three choice 
songs, by H. Dambieton, full of Joyous social senti- 
ment and sparkling melody, and sung by Dambie- 
ton's celebrated band of Minstrels, at their concerts 
throughout the United States, with great success. 
Price 25 cts. each. 

“ Darlington's Schottisch,” by Thad. Weilig, dedt- 
cated to Miss Carrie EB. McIver, of 8. C. Price 35 cts, 
Thi« Is a gem, in the key of EB fat, and has excited 
no little curiosity among the musical to know who 
Thad, Weilig is. 

“ Amoretten Walts,” by August Gockel. Price 
25 cta,. The same sparkling melody pervades this 
beautiful Waltz, as is found in all of this popular 
Composer's productions, and its arrangement is 
adapted to the abilities of learners. 

“ The Prodigal Son" Variations, by Oscar Comet- 
tant. Price $8 cts, The brilliant variations of this 
great Composer, upon the air of this popular reli- 
gieus song, renders it « beautiful piece for Piane 
practice. 

“Let mealone.” Ballad Words by James Sim- 
monds. Music by Henry C. Watson. Price 25 cta, 
An exquisite ballad, of s chaste comic order, written 
in the beautiful style of the popular author, portray- 
ing in a charming and laughable manner the eccen- 
trictties of the “ blind god,” to which is given ful! 
and pleasing effect by the corresponding melody o 
the well-known comporer. 

American and Foreign Music supplied a# soon a8 
is print, sent by mall, at prices named, pestage 
free. BOBACE WATERS, 

Juseecemiyrs 883 Broadway 


DRS. 


“SIEW AND TAYLOR’S 


WATER-CURE HOME, 


Corner of Sixth Avenue and 
Thirty-eighth street, New York, and Oys- 
ter Bay, Long Island. 


Dr. Shew was the earliest American author 
and practitioner in Water-Cure, twice visited 
Europe for the purpose of witnessing Hydro- 
. pathic practice, and was personally a pupil of 
, Paresawrrz, which, together with his extensive 
experience in the city of New York, give him 
| confidence in his ability to treat disease suc- 
cessfully. Da. Tayion, Teacher of Chemistry, 
Midwifery, éc., in the New York Hydropathic 
sehoul, will devote special attention to the 
diseases of women. 
The crry ust. BLisumenrt is large and com- 
modious ; located in « high aud airy section 
of the city, and easy of access by railroad and stages rom all perts of town. The apartments ere of the 
most desirable kind, arranged with a profusion of closets, pantries, gas fixtures, &c., suitably for fami- 
Hes or single persons. In addition to the ordinary bathing arrangements for similar institutions, there 
isa splendid swimMine BaTHs and OrmNasicm, Including a BowLine aLusy. The proprietors add these, 
not only for the awcemment of their patrons, but with the motive of carrying out the hygienic cure in 
all its parts, and impressing upon their patients the fact that sxmaciss, thorough and systematic, is no 
leas essential to the recovery of health than the ordinary bathing appliances. 

The cou»TRy set: BLisu«ent is reached dally at 3 P. m., per steamer Croton, Fulton Market, in summer, 
and at 1 rp. x. Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, in winter. Cars from Brooklyn, South Ferry, morn- 
ings and afternoons, summer and winter. Open from May Ist, 1855. The location is most beautiful 
and salubrious ; the water, of the purest ; and the fine air, the groves, the shady walks, and the winding 
beach, are nowhere surpassed. Sailing, fishing, rowing and salt bathing, without danger of surf, all 
enjoyed to the fullest extent. Patients can be treated at either estadlishment, and have the counsel of 
both physicians withont extra charge. 

Teams -—From $1 00 to $1 50 per day is charged usually for full board and treatment, varying accord- 
ing to the room, amount of treatment needed, &c. Sheets, towels, blankets, &c., to be owned or hired 
by the patient, and washed at his expense. For those of moderate means, and such as choose to ald 
themselves In the cure, a suitable deduction will be made. There is an entrance fee of $5 00, payable in 
advance, (required of our new patients only,) which also entitles the person to advice for bome treat™ 
ment, if needed. Families and other boarders dated on ble terms. Visitors to the city, 
who desire a quiet and healthful house, with physiological entertainment, received at $1 00 per day. 








PITMAN'’S PHONOGRAPHY. 
New and superior works, explanatory and illustrative of this valuable 


system of Phonetic Short-hand, are published by Benn Pitman (brother to the Inventor of the 
art), at the Phonographic Institute, Cincinnati, 0. 

The attention of the Heads of Colleges and Schools, Teachers, Boards of Control, Ministers, apd 
Students, is respectfully directed to thie series of works. 

tar A desc: iptive Catalogue, with specimen sheets, will be sent free to any part of the United States 


or the Canadas, by addressing 
BENN PITMAN, 


Paowoosaraic Instrrvrs, Cinctnxatt, 0, 





WILLIAM C, GARDINER, 


Fashionable Cabinet Fur- 
niture, Mattress, and Premium 
Bedstead Warehouse, No. 60 Beek- 
man, corner of Gold st., New York. 

A large assortment of 
Parlor, Dining-Room, and 
Chamber Furniture, 

IN ROSEWOOD, BLACK WALNUT, 
04K AND MAHOGANY, 


will be found at his new Extablish- 
ment. Established 1640, May itea 


CH, 
ncial, 
| plied and will be mailed Oot, 
Canad: 


[May, 


AUCTION AND COMMISSION, 


HOUGHTON & MELLOR, 


Auctioneers and Merchants, 
No. 113 Nassau St., New York. 

Extensive Dealers in all kinds of 
Furniture, Rosewood, Mahogany, Oak, and 
Walnut—Modern and Antique Styles—made 

by the best City Manufacturers. 
We will give personal attention to House 
Sales, Furniture, ete., by Auction, in any part of the 
ash advanced on all kinds of property consigned us 


i te 1 hand the la best, 
e on rgest and 
eupitenet of - leeies 

Rose Walnet, 


Parlor Suits, covered with 
and Hair-cloth, at prices from 


PAINTED AND ENAMELLED CHAMBER SUITS. 
PIANOS. 
EXTENSION TABLES. 

Rosewood, Mab: v and Walnut Buresus ; Wash- 

ben, Ladies “decks 
ers, Rose- 

wood Chairs. elegantly carved. 

CLOCKS —From several of the best factories in Con- 

pecticut Apr 2tb 


CHARLES WILLMER’S 
UNIVERSAL ENGLISH AND FOREIGN 


NEWSPAPER AND PERIODICAL AGENCY, 
NEW YORK, LIVERPOOL, AND BELFAST 


Tue ILuostratep Lonpon News, 


Diogengs, and all other nenten, Pro- 
and Continental Ne are sup- 
— to any part 





the United States or 
~* and Periodicals of every 
order) on reasona le terms and 


nt, 
Mch tr tf 109 Fulton Sx. » (ad Floor,) N. Y. 


ANATOMICAL CHARTS 


Designed for Schools, Lectures, or 
Private Study. We have on hand a few sets 
of these admirable Charts, which are acknow!l- 
edged by all to be the most complete, and th® 
best adapted to the purpose for which they are 
designed, of ary ever furnished, for the same 
price, in this or any country. The set em- 
braces six separate charts or maps, beautifully 
colored, 22 by 36 inches each, mounted on roll- 
ers, with substantial cloth backs. All the dif. 
ferent parts of the system are distinct!y shown, 
and a complete knowledge of the human frame 
can, by the aid of these charts, be procured in 
ashort time. Price, for the six, onLy sx pot. 
LARS. 

They ie not eye ys but a be sent by 
ex an 0 je Wo 

press 5) A pak = ” em 

308 tte hee York, 


WESTWARD, HO! 


—A new TOWNSHIP MAP of the 
STATE of IOWA, showing the Streams, Roads, 
Towns, Post-Offices, Country Seats, Railroads, 











AMERICAN SOAP COMPANY, 
284 WASHINGTON 8T., NEW YORK, 

Keep constantly on hand the varieties of their greatly celebrated Soaps for 
Washing in Corp Waren, either Sart, Harp, or Sort, wrrsour BorLine, and with little labor. 
For Toilet or Shaving they are unsurpassed. Their celebrated Family Soap needs but a trial 
to ensure Customers. 

U2 Prices axe svcn «Ss Texp To Invirs Trape. 

Packed in boxes of 18, 25, 30, 63, 72, and 80 Ibs. For sale by Grocers generally throughout the 
Union. Aprt 


UNDER-GARMENTS, GLOVES, HOSIERY, 
AND 
GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING GOODS. 
AN EXTENSIVE and Superior Variety of the above goods at the Lowest Prices for which they can be 
purchased in this Country, will be found at the wel!-known Importing and Manufacturing Establieb of 
UNION ADA’ MS, 
No. 591 Broapway, dopposite the Metroplitan Hotel,) New Yorx. 














&c. d from the latest U. 8. Surveys, official 
information, and personal reconnoissance. Just 
published. Pocket edition. Very large and beauti- 
fully colored, 

Travellers, emigrants, and all others interes‘ed, 
will find this the best aud only complete and re! a- 
ble Map of this State published. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on recetpt of one dollar. 

Address DANIEL BURGESS & 

May It No, 60 Jobn st., New © York. 


DIAGRAMS, PAINTINGS, &C. 
The undersigned having had con- 
siderable experience, for years past, in making 
copies of Phrenological and other drawings, is 
now prepared to receive orders for ILLUSTRa- 
Tions tor Lac tum: sof any description, to be made at 
the shortest notice, and in any — ‘ved style. 
Address N COLLINS, 
Buclioaton, New Jersey. 
tay Reference to Fowtans anv Waits, 308 Broad 
way, New York, or 931 Arch street, ——_. a 








Sprritvan TeLeGraPa.—The organ 
of Modern Spiritualism contains the 
record of curren facie and profeuud disquisitions, 
uporm Spiritual intercourse, of any ae ex- 
tant. Published wornas at $2 per annum 
TRIBGE & BEITTAN. 
May 2 a8 Broadway, New Yok 
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IMPROVED HAND MILL. 


We have the pleasure of announc- 


No emigrant without this mill, and no 
else who wishes to know just what their bread is made of. 

The weight of the mili complete is twelve —* 
It ean be sent safely as freight or by express to am: 


Address ordersto FOWLERS AND ee a 
308 Broadway. 





DINSMORE'S 


AMERICAN RAILWAY GUIDE. 


Compiled from OFFICIAL TIME TA- 


themecives, making it the most relimble and 

work of the kind oe pee aod yo a bg ye 

taining the time taBies of all the railroads in this 

country. The Guide now numbers over 200 pages, 
20,000 miles of Railroads now in 


paris of the , together with 
Rauway Map of the Uaiea'S States and Canada, 
Map of New York city, Its extensive sale to travellers 
cp the cars (when they have leisure to and) ae the 
best mediim to advertisers extant, ae it is wken ~ 
them not only asa ney Guide , bu! 
to the best Mercantile a echanical 
DINSMORE it A Pablahers 





THE WORLD’S AGENCY 


For Books, Papers, &c. 
People in any part of the Union 


can be supplied by mail, FREE OF POSTAGE, 
with any 


BOOK, MAGAZINE, MUSIC, FASHION 
PLATES, CHEAP PUBLICATIONS, &c., 
advertised in this or any other City paper, by send- 
ing us the advertised retail price of the work 
wanted. All new books forwarded es soon as pub- 

lished. We supply 
BOOKSELLERS AND NEWSVENDERS 
with every thing wanted at the lowest rates. We 
are PACKERS AND FORWARDERS OF ALL THE 
we DAILY AND WEEKLY PAPERS, MONTHLY 


A INES, &c., &c. 

Weact as GENERAL AGEN ‘8 FOR EVERY THING 
A‘D EVERY BODY. 

Refer to the publishers of this paper. No unpaid 


pay 
letters received, ROSS, JONES & TOUSEY, 
Apr tt ted No, 103 Nassau st., New York. 





NOW READY, 


THE WAYS OF LIFE. 

Showing the Right Way and the 
Wrong Way; the High Way and the Low 
Way; the True Way and the False Way; the 
Upward Way and the Downward Way; the 
Way ef Honor and the Way of Dish ; by 


The Dereas 


SEWING MACHINE. 
(Patented November 14, 1854.) 
Persons interested in Sewine Ma- 
cuts are invited to examine the Dorcas, three sizes— 

50, 15, and 100 dollars. 


Office 178 Washington St., Boston. 


Company. 


4,765 TEACHERS 


have given their recommendation in favor of 


TOWER'S ELEMENTS OF GRAMMAR, 
Reng sos cos oe 
Pall om receipt ot TO NIEL BURGESS & CO,, 
1t No. 60 John at., New York, 


PRIVATE RETREAT 


FOR FEMALE INVALIDS8. 

Epwarp H. Drxon, M. D., editor of 
the Scalpel, and author of “ Woman and Her 
Diseases,” confines his attention exclusively to 
Operative Surgery and Diseases of Women, at his 
residence, 42 Filth Avenue, between Ninth and 
Tenth streets. 8 from & to 9,1 to 8. and 
7 to 9—evenings. At all other hours he is a: his 
ae e hospi al, where every comfort of demnaxte 
fe is provided. An expe lenced and benevolent 
lady has charge of is domes'ic management: is 
medica! and surgical care being exclusive 'y under 
the conirol of Dr. Dixon. Le tes from abroad ad- 
— Edward H. Dixon, M. D., Box 3121 Post 











PENSION AGENCY, 
BOUNTY LAND Warrants, Pen- 
sions, &c., will be procured and forwarded to 
applicants, by addressing this office, Now is 
the time to make the application. The sooner 
it in made, the sooner the Land Warrant will issue. 
Our charge for making the declaration is five dol- 
lars in all cases. Auy information is relation to 
procuring bounty lands, or who may be entitled to 
such lands, will be freely given in answer to letters 
(enclosing a stamp to prepay the return letters) 

addressed to FOWLERS AND WELLS. 

308 Broadway, N. Y. 





EMPLOYMENT.—Young men, in every 
neighborhood, may have healthful, pleasant 
and profitable employ t, by ging in 
the sale of our New and Valuable Books, and 
canvassing for our POPULAR FAMILY JOUR" 
NALS. For terms and particulars, address 
post-paid, 

FOWLERS & WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 
P. S8.—All who engage with us will be se- 


cured from the possibility of loss, while the 
profits derived will be very liberal. 








Rev. G. 8. Weavar, author of “ Hopes and 
Helps,” “Menta! Science,” etc., etc. One 
handsome volume. 12mo, price, prepaid by 
mail, 50 cents, 
Five copies, prepaid by mail, for $2 
Twelve Copies for $4; Sixteen Copies for $5. 
FOWLERS & WELLS, 
808 Broadway, N. Y- 





Boox ILLustrarions, 
Portraits, Buildings, Views, Ma- 


Ornamental for Color Print - 

ing, &c., engraved in the best style 
229 Broadway, 

One door above theAstor House N.Y 


BOOTS AND SHOES. 


Ladies nen an gentlemen will find at 

J.B, M and Store, 134 

te —a and diversified assortment of goods, 

in every style sulteble for all ages—from the infant 

to the adult. His wares are made of ea em best 
yl 





material, by competent workmen, 


Worx ror ALL, aND WorRK THAT 
Pays—in selling, in every county in the United 
States, our very POPULAR AGENTS’ BOOKS, 
150 different kinds. Terme, Catalogues, &c.,, sent on 
application to MILLER, ORTON & MULLIGAN, 
Auburn and Buffalo, Feb.tf 


LOOKING GLASSES 


and PICTURE FRAMES, Wholesale and Re- 
tail by JOHN s. Mae my 440 Pea:l street, near 
Chatham street, New Yor Nov. 12t p> 


CHINESE MINERAL PAINT, 


For sale at one cent a pound, by 


the barrel. Also in bags of fifty pounds each 
at ene and a quarter cents. 
iso, De B_e's Bouled Ou, at 65 cents, yee 
soon No. 116 Maiden Lane, New r- 
Mch 4td JOH . SMITH. 











Mrs. L. F. Fowrer, M.D.—Office 
9 a.M. to 2 P.m., at 50 Morton si 


b-tween Huasun auu Bleecker sireets. From éto 


P.m., at Phrenological Rooms, 308 Broadway. 








Books 
BY FOWLERS AND WELLS, 


In order to accommodate “the people” residing in all 
parte of the United States, the undersigned publishers 
will forward, by return of the first mail, any book named 
inthe following list. The postage will be prepaid by 
them, at the New York Office. Ly this arrangement of 
prepaying postage in advance, fifty per cent. is saved to 
the purchasers, The price of each work, including post. 
age, is given, so that the exact amount may be remitted. 
All letters containing orders should be postpaid, and 
directed as follows: Fow ers ann Wits, 308 Broad- 
way, New York. 


Combe’s Lectures on Purstiicsy-_ b 

pever = og one pega rei. 

Chart for Recording various Develop- 

ments. Designed for Phrenologists, Price 6 cents. 

e netitation of Man, considered in rela- 
Combe. The 
ustrated with 

twenty engravings. Price Bt 

Defence of Phenology, wi with A 

= . By Dr, Boardman. 


a 87 -~ 
Education : its Elementary Principles 
Spurszhe 


founded on the Nature of Man. By J. a. 

M.D. Containing the 

the faculties ; 

sexes; duration of nations, etc. Price 

Moral and Intellectual Science oly lied 


Robert a *tilasteated with Fo with ao 


vation of 
Cox, and 0 — 
hasan on, qo 


~+~ 





Phrenology Proved, Dinstrased, and Ap- 


tary View of renolagy th forty three 
illustrative yao th ee Saltien, 2 stand 
ard 2. =, smlnenty ang in x 
package peopl, © #35. 
er Journal, American Month- 
Iastrated. A year, One Dollar 


Passotiony and the Scripta res, By Rev. 
pone Y beg 7 Crit and in Ap 4 becan be 


casa Saide. Designed for the 
Use of Students of their own Characters. With nu- 
merous engravings. Price 15 cents. 
Phrenological Almanac. Illustrated with 
numerous engravings. Price 6 cents. 
Religion, Nataral and Becnge of F or, the 
By O. 8. F Foote Price 87 ce: aati 
Symbolical Head my Phrenological 
rt, in Map Form, showing the Natural Language 
of the Phrenological Organs, 25 cents. 
Temperance and Tight Lacing ; founded 
on the Laws ife as developed by Phrenology and 
y. Price 15 cents, 


Books for Young Peeple. 


These works wil! be found rd useful S YOUNG 
MEN and YOUNG hate yay rein find 
ELF riwewoveMt, 


instruction i 
moral, intellectual, pp Rhyne elopment, as can no- 
where else be found. 


Self- Cultare and Perfection of Character, 
including th of Youth; showing how to 
train the dlaposition, and pa Ren those faculties, and 
improve the mind. By 0.8. Fowler Price 81 cents, 


Memory and Intellectual Im rovement, 
ied to Self-education = — Inetruction. 
0. 8. Fowler. Price 87 


Physiology, Animal am tal, ied 
i ee ata ano 

O'S. Fowler. Paper, ra eeryne sn rk . 
This work should be read one who would se- 

cure a“ sound mind in a heal ly.” 

Ho 

cosa Hd th ong of at 
pp tew , Amusement, Conve: Convention, Calvan 
By Rev. G. 8. Weaver. Price 87 cents. a 


Ways of Life; or the teeny ye, and 
the Leto ae Way. 4 first-rate 
Paper, 40 cents; Muslin, 50 
The Illustrated Belt Tnstrostor ~ Phre- 
any ar and a ees with — Hundred Engrav- 


Botauy for all Classes; containing a 

St ee 

Familiar Lessons on Fhececegy and 
Physiology. Beautifully Illustrated. 











Works on Mesmerism and Psychology- 


Philosophy of Electric Electrical  Puyebed . bet 
Rev. on! 
With Portrait of the Plies gi 
Fascination ; or, the \e Philosophy of of Charm- 
a ee 
By Dr. J. B. Newman. Price 81 cents. 
Li esme: 
waned af M rom and Eayehology. 
900 pages. $3. 


Ma and Mi 3 or, the Uni- 
Bas eae fhe, Cadverme Wziubin beth, tthe 
Fishbough. Price $1. od 


Ph Meomeri “ 
hilosophy of sm eriom and Clairvoy 
_| Sees or he ie Scns of the Soul. 
System. 


Nervous 8 
By Jose; cents. 
Phi of § 8 ‘ritual Ty Taterco' ; 
losophy p a ry ; an 





Works on Phonography. 
The Phono; ic Teacher. 
Webster. An of 
intended as a school-book, and 
instruction to 
ance of an oral 


Declaration of Indepeadence, in s Phono- 
graphy. A sheet to be framed. Price 15 


M . 

Rapa Manca: Cope Exp 
J. Graham. Rigen ths taames Mentha’ Ts"e bh conte. 

The Constitution BA A Lg A States, 


erapay, Price 15 cents, 





Miscellaneous, 
Hints toward Reforms, in Lectures, Ad- 


"| Temperance Reformation — its History 
in Cugnbnation of the first Temperance Society 
hnd - bod a Law of Maine. By Rev, 


Literature and Art. By 8S. Ma 
Faller, phen Lt = “rs + an = 
- duction by Price $1 


Woman: her ato Has and Influence. 
With a General Introduction, by ~e Kirkland. 
With thirteen portraits. Price 87 cents. 

Delia’s Doctors; or, a Glance behind the 
Scenes. By Hannah G, Creamer. Price $1. 

A Home for All: or, a New, Cheap, Con- 


venient, and Superior Mode of Build With appro- 
priate Diagrams. Pri Price 87 cents 7 


The Kanzas Remion 5 Embracing Deserip- 
tions of Scene imate, Productions, Soil, sand Re: 
sources of the kan d'with ‘I 
of Travel. By Max "Greene. Price 30 cents. 


Humes Rights, and their Political Gua- 
Founded on the Laws of our Being. By 
=. Hurlbat. Paes, cents. 


Labor ; its History and Prospects. In- 
cluding” the Use and Abuse of Wealth. By Robert 
ie Owen. Price 30 cents. 


Immortality Pim gy The Existence 
of a God. B. Dods. 87 cen 


Srtvertnst Tracts. By Trall, Grete, 
Barnum, Fowler, Dow, and others. 15 contes hundred 


Leto c Oagiat” bSttoe mrcons Sse 
and wers and the Married, 

coves rag te ona nan ta Fowler Sau 
ey or, Ry oy A and Poyel- 


Foie Life. nares directions to rs married 





tionately and tb ily. Ilus- 
rh “Powter. Price 30 sf 


These works may be ordered in large or smal] quanti- 
ties. They may be sent by Express, or as Freight, by 
Railroad, Steamships, Sailing-vessels, by Stage or Ca- 
nal, to any City, Town, or Village in the United States 
the Canadas, 1 Europe, or any place on the Globe, 

Checks or drafts, for large amounts, on New York, 
Philadelphia, or Boston, always preferred, We will 
pay the cost of exchange. 

When single copies are wanted, the amount, in post- 
age-stampe, smail change, or bank notes, may be enclosed 
in a letter and sent to the publishers, who will forward 
the books by return of the first mail. 

All letters should be postpaid, and addressed as fol- 
lows:—Fowigas ann Watts, 308 Broadway, New 
York. 
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ous tucks and folds, in order to accommodate them to her 
condition. 

One effect of this elongating process was, of course, con- 
stant ill-health. She was excessively thin, and could not, 
under the circumstances, become any stouter. She was so 
weak as to be almost unable to stand. Her bones could not 
strengthen in substance sufficiently fast for their continued 
expansion, and so grew painfully brittle. In attempting to 
walk, therefore, one day, she fell to the ground and fractured 
a leg seriously. Nature, however, in the celerity of her 
physical developments soon remedied the evil, and thus the 
cause subsequently aided in the cure. 

Miss Hardy is now thirty years of age. She has grown 
about seven inches since she was twenty-one, and is nearly 
eight feet high at the present moment. She weighs three 
handred and forty-six pounds, is massively proportioned, 
robust, matronly in appearance, symmetrical in figure, but 
inclined to stoop, (as most tall people are,) a habit acquired 
in her native village, where her gigantic height subjected 
her to a scrutiny on the part of strangers, most annoying to 
her bashful nature. Her features are large. The express- 
sion of her face, if not handsome, is amiable; her disposi- 
tion is mild and gentle to a pleasing degree. Her voice is 
somewhat coarse, but not unmusical. Her movements are 
easy and graceful; although, having never before left her 
village home, she is as yet unsophisticated in fashionable 
ways, and moves and acts with a timidity that a little more 
acquaintance with public life will readily remove. The 
Rey. Wm. Badger, of Wilton, Dr. Barker, Dr. Peaselee, 

, Columbus Gray, Esq., Attorney at Law, of the same place, 
indeed nearly all of the respectable portion of the popula- 
tion of Wilton, and East Wilton, know Miss Hardy well 
and speak of her moral character in terms of the highest re- 
gard. She certainly is one of the most wonderful natural 

A phenomena of the age. 
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MISS SYLVIA HARDY, 
THE MAINE GIANTESS. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER OF SYLVIA HARDY. 


Tuts woman's waist measures forty-three inches, chest 
forty-seven, and brain twenty-four ; yet it is not of fine 
texture, bat is in harmony with the organization as a whole, 
Her mind is more genera! than special in its action. The 
proportions between the body and mind are comparatively 
good, ani if the brain was uniformly developed, and the 
temperament favorable for mental manifestation, she would 
exhibit unusual comprehensiveness of mind; but as it is, 
she will never have a highly susceptible organization, nor 
that balance of power necessary to produce harmony of 
mental action, 

Her Phrenological developments are remarkable, It is 
almost impossible to conceive of a brain more unevenly de- 
veloped than her's; some of the organs are exceedingly 
smal! and have a limited influence in character, while others 
are immensely large and controlling. 

All tho selfish faculties are comparatively small; is per- 
fectly frank, open-bearted, and devoid of deception; has no 
ambition, fashion, or display. Hope, Spirituality, sense of 
guilt, and devotional feeling, are only moderate qualities, 
She is not able to mimic or imitate others, but simplydevelops 
her own tone of mind. Attachment to place and love of 
ehildren is strong; has a comparatively affectionate disposi- 
tion, but does not love the soelety of the gentlemen. 

She is independent, quite persevering, and most decided- 
ly kind and generous, 

Hor intellectual eapacity is comparatively good ; not be- 
cause she is smart and bright, but bas general strength and 
soundness of mind. 
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Miss Sytvra Harpy, the lady now being exhibited at 
Barnum’s American Museum as the “ Maine Giantess,” is a 
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woman of peculiar and remarkable characteristics. In birth 
and descent she is thoroughly American. She was born in 
1825, in the village of Wilton, Franklin county, State of Maine. 
Her father, who died at 36, and before she was six years old, 
was born in the same village. Her mother, who still lives, 
and is now 57, was born in Falmouth, Maine. Her grand- 
mother was born in the same town. Her grandfather was 
bern in Martha's Vineyard, Mass. 

Miss Hardy was, at birth, one of the smallest of infants. Dr. 
Barker, of Wilton, who’ attended her mother at the time, 
used to remark that he had never seen anything, even of 
the twin kind, so diminutive. Her twin brother died at a 
very early age. Both together only weighed, we are as- 
sured, three and a half pounds. Miss Hardy remained a 
child of very ordinary size until she was twelve years of 
age, when she suddenly took to growing with a rapidity 
that alarmed her friends, and startled all her acquaintances, 
As she had five sisters, one of whom was older than her- 
self, all of whom were rather below than above the com- 
mon stature of the sex, her growth was the more surprising. 

At thirteen, Miss Hardy was tall, At fourteen, she was 
a novelty, At fifteen, she was a wonder. She increased in 
this extraordinary manner until she attained her twenty- 
first year, when she remained stationary for about four 
years. During this period of rapid growth, it was impossi- 
ble to make her clothing fit her with anything like com- 
mon accuracy. She seemed to alter each day. She proba- 
bly altered each week. The dress that became her one 
month, was, therefore, useless the next; and thus, for nine 
years, it was necessary to make all her apparel with superflu- 
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